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Vivian’s Everyday Chemistry 


By ALFRED VIVIAN | 
Dean of the College of Agriculture, Ohio State University; 
President, Ohio State Board of Vocational Education. 


560 pages. Profusely illustrated. 


> course is intended for those high schools teaching Agriculture and 
Home Economics under the terms of the Federal Vocational Education 
Act, commonly known as the Smith-Hughes Act. It meets exactly a need 
which has not hitherto been supplied by any text on the market. 








Designed for use in any high school, it teaches the Chemistry of everyday 
life with special emphasis on household economics, soil fertility and the relation 
of Chemistry to plant and animal production. It is intended for the ninety 
per cent of the high school pupils who do not go to college and is especially 
suitable for the many vocational courses now being introduced in high schools, 


It U ° The text is unique in the fact that the discussion proceeds regu- 
S nique larly from the known to the related unknown. Written in a simple, 
Character easy, interesting style, it avoids the usual technical language and uses 





scientific terms only when necessary. Much material never before 
presented in a book for high schools is given in this volume. 





It e b t Ample provision has been made for supervised laboratory work 
| S apora ory but throughout, the needs and limitations of the small high school 
Work which cannot afford expensive equipment have been borne constantly | 


in mind. Most of the experiments can be performed by means of 
simple home-made devices or even, in many cases, by the use of 
| ‘kitchen utensils. 


A wide range of topics is presented to meet the varying needs 
2 . o b 
| For Both | Vie al dite, 4 iret half-of 


of boys and girls. After the first half of the book has been com- 


Boys and Girls pleted the boys and girls may be separated and allowed to study 


those ehapters which are of particular interest to each group. In 
this way the course may be taken up at the same time by classes in 
| both agriculture and home economics. 
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The first of the 


HOME AND COUNTRY READERS | | INTERAMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 
of the Newton, Mesa, High Schools A CENTRAL AMERICAN 
Textbooks in _ patriotism, | JOURN EY | 





—S 7 2 civics and ee for the By Rocer W. BABson 

| - 

| rammar grades. ; ; : 

»| Home and @unuy| & | This book is a geographical reader dealing with a 


Readers 


| 
ci THE RIGHT BOOKS FOR | perfectly new field, being a children’s book based 
tae on the big adventure of big business in the Cen- | 
4: AMERICANIZATION | | tral American export trade. : 


Four volumes, each with colored 
frontispiece and sixteen full- 





The family of an American business man accom- 
i pany him on a tour. They have many friends 
page pictures. : 

among Central Americans and see not only the 
Books I, Il, III and IV (for 5th, | ‘ , ota b ; . : 
6th, 7th and &th {school years). | customs anc scenery ot the country Dut the way in 
Each 75 cents. | | which people live in their homes, and how our 

foreign trade should be handled. 














Here is your chance to teach 
Americanism by distributing 
the subject-matter over four 
years and not giving too much 
at one time. A _ ‘‘patriotic 
reader” that is nothing else 
produces patriotic indigestion ; 
the pupils tire of the subject. 
The Home and Country books 
are comprehensive grammar- 
school readers in which the 
Americanization motive has 
not been allowed to over- 
shadow the quality of the 
literature. They are not war 


books. 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY a a 


While the interest of the book lies primarily in 
| the things the children see and hear and do, rather | 
than in any definite plot, there is plenty of inci- 
| dent, as they visit a silver mine, cacao, coffee, and 

banana plantations, a balsam forest, and Indian 
villages; they travel in unfrequented regions and 
experience two earthquakes. 








Cloth. Illustrated with drawings and photographs. 
ix+219 pages. Price $1.20. 
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SANDWICK’S 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


An easy road to correct English 


This new three-book series, for grades 7 to g, is unique in 
plan, practical in content, and attractive to classes. It is based 
on the author’s successful experience, and presents the topics 
from the point of view of interest and utility. The pupil is 
first shown the value of certain kinds of knowledge and is then 
given clear and simple lessons with an abundance of practice 
until the topic is mastered. The plan motivates efficiency. 


Book I is ready. Books II and III are in press. 








D. C. HEATH ¢c& CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Eiditee 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
BY DEAN L. D. COFFMAN 
University of Minnesota 

[Address at Cleveland.] 
To what kind of an association shall teachers labor. Furthermore, ke curiously and_ naively 
belong? Shall they join the American Federa- suggests that affiliation with labor will give 
tion of Teachers, which is affiliated with the teachers “faith in their calling, faith in one an- 


Labor, or shall they 
maintain an independent organization of their 
own? ‘his is the question which thousands of 
teachers are being called on to 1 


American Federation of 


answer. All 
matters of a temporary or expedient character 
should be swept aside in an attempt to arrive at 
The 
bases its ap- 
assumption that teachers are 

y employees, hired men and women, not 
members of a profession; that they are the ob- 
jects of economic and intellectual exploitation 
and oppression; that affiliation with union labor 
will exalt and dignify them as they have no dig- 
nity to lose; that they are a helpless, hopeless, 
disorganized aggregation of units, without busi- 
ness or collective sense; that their servility, due 
to autocratic and Prussian methods of adminis- 
tration, is notorious. 


a final and sensible answer to the question. 
American Federation of Teachers 
peal upon the 
merely 


The force of the appeal of such facts comes at 
a most fortunate time for the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers. Conditions throughout the 
country are unsettled. The cost of living is still 
rising. Labor has raised its wage scales 
enormously through the influence of the unions. 
Teachers, on the other hand, are finding it in- 
creasingly more difficult, if mot impossible, to 
maintain their former standards of living. Many 
are leaving teaching, attracted by more remun- 
erative opportunities in other fields, and their 
places are being taken by the untrained and un 
qualified. The public expresses an interest in 
the situation, but remains too inactive. Labor 
extends a welcoming hand, saying: “Join us, we 
have the power and votes to bring you quick 
relief.” It points to its record of achievement, 
it shows how it has bettered its own condition; 
it shows how it has actually helped teachers in 
certain localities. 

Moreover, this argument apparently has the 
sanction of some, one of the most distinguished of 
Whom perhaps is Professor John Dewey. Profes- 
sor Dewey tells that “Teachers have not had suf- 
ficient intelligénce to be 
that the intelligence, 
courageous, can’ be acquired by 


courageous,” and sug- 


gests ' 


necessarv t¢ 


joining = wit! 


other, and the recognition that they are the 
words, 
if teachers are to have faith in their work, faith 
in their co-workers, and respect and recognition 


servants of the community.” In other 


and 
are expected to dis- 


for the idealisms, the social! obligations 
forms of social service they 
charge as members of the community, they must 
pur- 


from the 


join with some organization which differs in 
pose, mm nature and in membership 
usual teacher's organization. 

The proposals of the American Federation of 
Teachers are deserving of the most serious con- 
sideration, because it is deliberately at work set- 
ting up an organization within our ranks. Its 
delegates appear at our state meetings and visit 
our cities seeking the 
unions. 


establishment of local 
There is time enough for me to dis- 
cuss only a few of the objections which may be 
raised to its activities. Among these I would 
mention :— 

1.. Teachers are not laborers merely. if 
they are, then soare the doctors, lawyers, nurses, 
ministers, the followers of 


every profession, 


Truly, they all work, but organized labor has 
never acknowledged a community imterest with 


them. When they are acceptable to the unions, 
then all the people of this country will be joined 
in one great union, and that union will be the 
United States of America. 

2. The purpose, methods and problems of 
organized labor are essentially and fundamen- 
tally different from those of the teaching profes- 
sion. They aim at different objects; they handle 
different materials; they deal with different 
problems; they work in a different atmosphere; 
they develop different attitudes. 
with 


Labor works 
teachers with impression- 
Labor 


inert materials; 
human nature. 
ized product: teachers, 


standard- 
the development of in- 


able seeks a 


itiative and originality. The methods of labor 
ate static; those of the teacher, dvnamic. The 
laborer is an artisan, the teacher an artist. \n 


alliance between them is an unnatural alliance. 


3. Labor believes in equal pay for equal 
WOTK It has made its hardest fight for the a 
ceptance’ ot the principle that a imber of 

















men doing the same kind of work at the same 
machines shall be paid the same wage, regard- 
less of individual efficiency or output. Trans 
ferred to the field of education this means equal 
pay for equal positions, and by equal positions 
is meant teaching the same grade, the same sub- 
ject, or the same number of hours. 

To institute a union wage plan for payment 
of teachers means that the merest tyro will 
receive as much salary as the most competent 
teacher. It means that inefficiency and incom- 
petency are protected and perpetuated. In this 
connection it should be remembered that a 
fundamental principle is that the interests of the 
school and the interests of the teacher are identi- 
cal. Whatever interferes with one will inter- 
fere with the other. Every plan, policy or re- 
dress of grievances to correct economic wrongs 
of teachers must be considered in relation to its 
influence and effect upon the schools. Schools 
are not social agencies created and set apart for 
the special benefit of teachers; quite the con- 
trary, teachers are made for schools. For these 
reasons present benefits must be considered in 
terms of their ultimate results. An immediate 
gain for the teacher that results in permanent 
harm to the school will, in the long run, leave 
the teacher worse off than he was before. This be- 
ing true, the slogan of the professionally minded 
teachers will not be equal pay for equal work, 
but equal pay for equal work of equal worth. 

4, The weapon of the union is the © strike. 
But recognizing that it would be contrary to 
public policy for teachers to strike, the American 
Federation of Labor has guaranteed local 
autonomy in this matter to local federations of 
teachers. Disregarding entirely the reflection 
which this guarantee implies, there is something 
which these teachers cannot escape. They can- 
not escape having their psychological processes, 
biases and attitudes colored and influenced bv 
those with whom they are associated. It will 
be more and more difficult for them to maintain 
that freedom of thought and unprejudiced judicial 
mindedness so necessary for fair discussion and 
just decision when the strike is the sbject of 
consideration. 

Moreover, the public is gradually crystallizing 
its views on the strike problem. It holds that a 
strike of public servants is a strike against the 
government itself. This issue was clearly settled 
in the Boston police strike. The overwhelming 
vote given Governor Coolidge at the time of his 
election was an emphatic expression of  publi- 
opinion that those who hold positions of public 
trust and honor cannot violate them. 

However, even though the American Federa- 
tien of Labor guarantees autonomy to local 
teachers’ unions and even though State Teach- 
ers’ Associations frown upon strikes, they are 
actually occurring. The public cannot acquit 
itself easily of the enormous folly of permitting 
teachers to become discontented. Prudence, good 
sense and a high conception of public welfare 
should shave induced the public long ago to have 
remedied conditions. It did not do so. Con- 
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sequently thinking people are forced to debate 
some of the remedial measures advocated by 
certain groups of teachers. 

It is a serious thing to deny any body of free 
men the right to strike, but we must do so in 
the case of policemen, soldiers and teachers. 
When policemen may decide for themselves 
when and in what manner they will enforce the 
law, a dangerous form of militarism has been 
created. When teachers may decide for them- 
selves when and in what manner the schools shall 
be kept open, the foundations of government at 
once become insecure. Democracy can never 
be attained by the surrender of any phase, or 
any part of its force, or its standards of public 
service to a special interest. Neither the state 
nor the public can become the instrument of a 
special class. This tradition is not a fiction, it 
is an ideal of social policy which cannot be 
abandoned. Perhaps the greatest single po- 
litical achievement of all time is the suwbordina- 
tion of the individual to the state in the interest 
of the common good. It is this ideal as much, 
and perhaps more than any other, that the school 
seeks to safeguard. Its preservation is our sole 
assurance for social progress. 

A few moments ago I said that teachers’ 
unions affiliated with labor must inevitably be- 
come sympathetic with the methods of those from 
whom they receive support. At any rate, if they 
do not do so, it is not likely to be the fault of 
labor. <A story is told which illustrates the 
point I have in mind. A miner was on a strike. 
He became ill and sent for a doctor. The doc- 
tor came puffing in, almost exhausted, claiming 
that he’ had been working from fourteen to 
twenty hours a day. The miner, looking up, 
said: “Why don’t you strike for shorter hours?” 
The doctor said: “Well, suppose the doctors did 
strike, who would be here te minister to you 
when you are sick?” “That's so,” said the 
miner, scratching his head, “who would?” Then 
he had a bright thought. Looking up at the 
doctor, he said: “Why don’t the doctors organize 
a union, and affiliate with the miners’ union? 
Then we could strike for vou.” 

5. The fifth objection that I have to the affili- 
tion of teachers and labor unions is that it will 
intensify class spirit and class antagonism. The 
American Federation of Teachers, unless it has 
recently changed its constitution, does not per- 
init those members of the public school staff who 
are presumed to be in_ disciplinary rela- 
tions to members of it. Such an 
arrangement must result in  arraigning a 
part of the group against the’ rest of 
the group. A schism in the ranks of teachers 
at any time is unfortunate and it is doubly so 
when it is forced by semi-secret organizations 
and caucuses of teachers. Class-consciousness 
may be an unmitigated good or an unmitigated 
evil, accurding to whether it expresses itself in a 
social consciousness or degenerates into class- 
mindedness. Certainly the recent experiences 
in dealing with it in this country justify us in 
Saying that it is the most insidious virus i2 


become 
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American life today. To indoctrinate the teaci- 
ing force with this idea so that it is arrayed 
against the supervising and administrative force 
will jeopardize the standing and influence of the 
public schools. — 

It is unfortunate from another point of view. 
It will result, if indeed it has not already done so, 
in an attempt to discredit administrative and su- 
pervisory positions. A representative of the 
American Federation of Teachers recently said 
to a body of teachers: “Superintendents are 
creatures of capitalistic boards of education. 
Talent and ability are not found in such posi- 
tions; only mediocrity will be found there. Real 
intelligence is found among the teachers.” A 
grosser misrepresentation of the facts could 
scarcely be uttered. The truth is that neithe~ 
talent nor stupidity belong to either class. They 
are found in both. Everywhere we hear pleas 
for more opportunities, wider privileges and bet- 
ter salaries for teachers. Who is making sim- 
ilar pleas for superintendents? Almost no one, 
and yet they are needed quite as much for su 
perintendents as for teachers. The shortage of 
competent superintendents is growing more 
serious every day, due partly to the discontent 
and unrest among teachers. Between teachers 
and superintendents there should be co-opera- 
tion, not division; union of effort, not separa- 
tion; collective, not divided responsibility. This 
has actually been achieved in many places, but it 
must be an accomplished fact in many more be- 
fore the future of the schools is secure. 

The difficulty which arises when groups begin 
to think in terms of their interests of grievances 
is that they will emphasize their rights to the 
neglect of their duties, their privileges to the 
neglect of their objectives, their wishes to the 
neglect of their responsibilities. The ultimate 
goal is obscured by the thing near at hand. The 
trust in democracy has been on trial too long to 
be lost in any sudden burst of enthusiasm for 
human freedom. All human freedom is limited 
by its capacity for stable and efficient self con- 
trol. Democratic nations have died only by self 
slaughter. Our nation faces the task of re- 
interpreting its ideals and of readjusting its life. 
In the future there will be less talk of rights and 
more insistence upon duties. If we, as individ- 
uals, or as classes or as special groups, do not 
volunteer for new life, we shall be drafted. 
President Eliot recently declared that democracy 
is now on trial, that unless we effect a_ highiy 
efficient organization with national unity as_ its 
goal, we must fail. If education is not used to 
promote the resources of a nation as a_ whole, 
but to divert these resources into individual or 
class channels, it becomes a source of weakness 
instead of strength. 

6. A sixth reason for objecting to the affilia- 
tion of teachers’ organizations and labor unions 
lies in the failure to make a proper distinction 
between private work and public service. 

The teacher is the social servant and the em- 
ployee of ali classes. He cannot favor one 


against the other. He has accepted a position 
of trust and honor, which he is privileged to 
relinquish, but which he is obligated to fill, while 
in office, with fidelity and impartiality. And 
herein lies one of the inherent weaknesses of 
organized labor in continuing to invite and urge 
such afhliation. We have taken great pains in 
this country to safeguard and protect the free- 
dom of the schools. We have excluded politics 
and ecclesiastical control; we have consistently 
refused to permit the schools to become fertile 
soil for any propaganda, except that of a patri- 
otic character. The people are particularty 
sensitive to any departure from that policy, and 
for organized labor to seek to absorb into its 
membership the teachers, is to arouse apprehen- 
sion and protest immediately, and to provoke 
prejudice against the source from which the 
proposition comes. In other words, organized 
labor cannot afford to solicit the affiliation of 
the public school teachers, or of any other public 
empioyees; it sacrifices thereby too much of the 
confidence and good will of the public. 

Not only will there be an alienation of public 
support for organized labor but an alienation of 
public support for public school teachers as well. 
Teachers must not at any time forget that they 
are public servants, deriving their support from 
the public, and answerable in loyalty and devo- 
tion to the whole public, not to a class. The 
schools must remain the unbiased source of in- 
formation for the establishment of wholesome 
public opinion. To make them partisan, or 
sources of biased information, is a deadly stroke 
at the very foundation of democracy itself. 

7. There is danger that affiliation with or- 
ganized labor will result in a lowering of pro- 
fessional standards among teachers. They are now 
much too low. Perhaps not more than twenty- 
five per cent. of the teachers of this country can 
be regarded as adequately trained for the posi- 
tions they hold. To admit recruits, known to be 
poorly trained, and to insist that they be paid as 
much as the trained and the competent, will 
mean a return to the intclerable conditions that 
existed twenty or more years ago. 

Two of the main arguments advanced by the 
American Federation of Teachers are based 
upon the desire for more power and more 
money. These are natural cravings. The 
American Federation of Teachers insist that 
teachers should have more of a voice in the de- 
termination of school affairs. No one denies 
this as a general proposition. Indeed, a co- 
operative arrangement with this end in view has 
already been secured in many places, and hun- 
dreds of other places are at work at the problem, 
and the interesting fact is that these things have 
come about naturally, logically, without the as- 
sistance or advice of outside delegates. 

The number of communities and states through- 
out the country that have taken steps to improve 
the salary situation without relying entirely upon 
the assistance of organized labor is striking. 
Virginia increased its appropriation for  teach- 
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ers’ salaries by $800,000 to aid rural school 
teachers and to lengthen the term. Texas ap- 
propriated $2,000,000 in 1919-20 and an equal 
amount for 1920-21 for the same purpose. South 
Carolina raised the salaries of high school teach- 
ers thirty-six per cent.; Indiana from _ twenty- 
five to thirty per cent. New York passed the 
most important salary law in its history with 
many agencies backing it. Kentucky, Massa- 
chusetts, Georgia, Connecticut have established 
new schedules, or have them pending. The 
very remarkable advance salary legislation ‘i 
Iowa was due to the efforts of the State Teacli- 
ers’ Association. Exceptionally effective work 
is being done by the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tions of Ohio, Michigan and Minnesota. These 
are only a few of the cases that could be cited. 
Now the important question is, who initiated the 
movements which resulted in these advances, and 
who supported them? If I am correctly informed 
they were started by some professional organiza- 
tion of teachers and eventually received the sup- 
port of all classes—organized labor included. 
This is as it should be. 

In presenting this list, | should not omit New 
Mexico, where one of the most interesting tests 
is being made. The teachers of that state at 
their state meeting passed a_ resolution taxing 
themselves on a pro-rata salary basis for the 
raising of $15,000 to secure legislation for better 
salaries. They established the minimum salary 
at $1,200, but the chief paper of the state in a 
ringing editorial showed that the minimum 
should be $1,800 and urged that that be fixed as 
the standard. 

A volume could be written describing otner 
important types of work these associations are 
doing. Everywhere where teachers have sought 
to maintain the unity of the profession, they 
have found it easy to co-operate with all other 
social agencies, rather than to compete with 
them for public favor. Affiliation with organ- 
ized labor may help in developing a feeling of 
solidarity and may secure some economic gains, 
but it will not secure solidarity and economic 
gains commensurate with those secured where 
teachers are organized on a professional basis. 
More than that, the breadth of view of their ser- 
Vice as citizens will be narrowed by the former 
and broadened by the latter relation. 
scarcely serve two masters and profit 
from both. 

Referring to the kind of freedom which a 
teacher should possess, C. E. Muers declares 
“there can be no question, if teachers recogniz- 
ing their weakness, seek protection under the 


One can 
equally 
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arms of ‘labor,’ which is fighting a class battle 
with capital, but that they will be losers in free- 
com of spirit and that freedom which carries 
over in teaching and makes for democracy in 
education. The clear cut. Shail 
teachers with the economic and moral support of 
one class organization attempt to 

terms of their own labor, and the 
which all classes must receive? 


issule is 


dictate the 

education 
If democracy 
is to be safe, the teachers of our future citizens 
must be able to remain free from class prejudice 
as professional public servants, must see the 
justice of the claims peculiar to any class, and 
labor to dispel the ignorance which makes class 
disputes possible.” 

To be sure, teachers must exercise their re- 
ponsibilities and rights to promote better citi- 
zenship. The type of democracy which they 
should advocate within the school should be one 
which enables them to co-operate with each 
other and win the representatives of all the peo- 
ple, all classes and all organizations, to the end 
that all classes and all individua!s will be given 
an equal opportunity to live happy and useful 
lives. 

Now I return to the question with which I be- 
gan this paper: To what kind of an associa 
tion shall teachers belong? To one where they 
are subservient to a strong class organization or 
to one dominated by professional purposes, as- 
pirations and ideals where they continue to he 
a professional group of free public servants? It 
is my opinion that the resolution recent!) 
adopted by the Educational Council of the State 
Teachers’ Association of Colorado outlines the 
correct program in the closing paragraph which 
reads that:— 

“The teachers of America should be associ- 
ated in a National Association with the state as- 
sociations as units in the National Association, 
with local associations throughout the various 
states members of the state association; that 
each of these units should keep itself free, un- 
encumbered and unattached, in order that, by 
the independence of its position, it may lay its 
program for the benefit of public education be- 
fore any and all organizations which ought to 
join with it in 
tions.” 


improving educational condi- 

This would give us a strong, cohesive, seli- 
conscious organization actuated by a conscious- 
service rendered the 


ness of worthy worthily 


state and in which the feeling of professional 
spirit and pride would be augmented by the con 


sciousness of numbers and influence. 


2 





The problems of school administration we shall have to work out from cay to day, to- 


gether. I shall make mistakes. 


You will make mistakes. 
trust, working together in a spirit of trust and ccnfidence. 


We shall do some fine things, I 
Suspicions and jealcusies have no 


place in cur work and no one should wish to push self ahead at the expense of another. No one 


shculd feel that he has earned or deserved anything. 


That is not a correct educational atti- 


tude. The cnly pay, the cnly true reward we ever get is the censciousness of having done our 
work as well as possible. The ideal of service to the race, leaving the world better for our 


work, should be our constant, animating purp©se. 


The great Werld War showed that teach- 


ers knew what was worth while and were reacy to serve the nation efficiently.— [rom Susan 
M. Dorsey’s first talk to the Los Angeles teachers as Superintendent. 
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FIVE DECADES OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS—(IiI.) 


BY A. 3. 


WINSHIP 


[There are some things in this that are in II, but it is in type and it is going into the Journal of Edu- 
cation while Mr. Winship is 2,000 miles away.—Assistant Editor.] 


When that decade, 1870 to 1880, dissolved into 
the next, every university, college and normal 
school in America had a laboratory, more or 
less well equipped; sewing and cooking’ were 
fairly we:l established, drawing was being intro- 
duced, manual training was recognized by many 
progressive school men, and agricultural col- 
leges were budding. 

With laboratories there have come into city 
schools, high schools, normal schools, colleges 
and universities many other new things and to 
the decade 1870 to 1880 the credit must be given. 

In the eighties G. Stanley Hall entered the 
arena, and his coming was one of the notable 
factors in professional education, since he bril- 
liantly chal'enged the domineerance of petrified 
traditions on all occasions. So far from fearing 
the enmity of the scholastic dignitaries who had 
assumed Hamanite authority, of which it is said 
in Holy Writ that “whom he would he set up, 
and whom he would he put down, and whom he 
would he made ‘alive,’” Stanley Hall rejoiced 
in defying them to do their worst. 

He brought a new language to the American 
school men. “Pedagogy” and “Paidology” were 
samples of the bombs he hurled at the classicists. 
He nut physiclogical psychology “over the top” 
to the utter disgust of William T. Harris™ and 
all the Hegelians, Kantians, and Hamiltonians. 
I heard Dr. Harris say to Stanley Hall when we 
three were alone, that he would like to apply 
the torch to the fagots that would burn Hallasa 
heretic for dividing the human mind into cab- 
bage patches, potato and onion beds. But 
with physiological psychology once in action the 
weeping, wailing, and gnashing of teeth of the 
philosophic psychologists was harmless. 


Stanley Hall also brought into the arena 
“child study,” and though his special application 
of it and the studies of his ardent disciples had 
no enduring virtue, he must be credited with 
having started us on the professional track that 
has eventuated in H. H. Goddard, Lewis H. Ter- 
man and Daniel Starch. . 

Preyer, Perez and Sully contributed little if 
anything definitely to the advancement of 
scientific education, but they were the foot hills 
and mesas beyond which are the mountain peaks 
of the scientific tests of the human mind. 

What the decade of 1870 to 80 was to the com- 
ing of a study of real things, the next decade 
was to the coming of new life to the study of 
the human mind. 

Oh, but those were strenuous days for the de- 
fenders of psychological traditions. No one 
took responsibility more seriously than did Dr. 
William T. Harris, who regarded Herbert Spen- 
cer as the sum of all educational mischief. 

At the Atlanta meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, Dr. Henry Emerson of Buffalo, 
president, Dr. Harris staged a Waterloo for Her- 
bert Spencer. Dr. Harris had the principal ai:- 
dress and he was never in better form than when 
he buried Herbert Spencer and all his followers 
and follies. There were two other philosophers 
who added to the discomfort of the Spencerites. 
I had the closing speech and playfully appeale:l 
from the Commissioner of Fducation to the 
commission of eminent American scholars who 
selected the names of educators to be enshrined 
in the ceilings of the Congressional Library 
where was honored but one contemporary ed- 
cator. and that one honored educator was Her- 
bert Spencer. 
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~ RESOLUTIONS 


REPORTED BY CHARLES C.. HUGHES 


Sacramento, Calif. 


Whereas, the stability of our institutions and 
the future welfare of our civilization require 
not only the better education of the present for- 
eign born elements of our population, but also 
the careful education of the coming generation 
of citizens, therefore 

Be it resolved, that the curricula of all public 
and private schools should include such instruc- 
tion in American history as shall lead to a better 
understanding of the long proven advantages of 
our American forms of representative govern- 
ment, as distinguished from a pure democracy. 
and as shall show that domination by any class 
or group is destructive of all liberty; that all 
necessary changes in laws can be obtained in 
due time by orderly and constitutional methods 
whenever the majority of our people earnestly 
desire them; that the right to own property is 


itself an attitude of liberty and an essential cou 
dition of social and political progress; that ai! 
kinds of labor, whether of hand or brain, are 
equally necessary and must have equal honor 
and consideration; that every man _- shall 
enjoy the right to work, and to own and save 
the just fruits of his labor; that artificial restric 
tion of output is an economic waste, and that the 
essential principles of American constitutional 
government as established by our forefathers 
have made it possible for the people of Amer- 
ica to enjoy the greatest degree of freedom 
known to the history of man. 

We reaffirm our endorsement of a Department 
of Education with a Secretary of Education in 
the President's Cabinet, and generous appro- 
priations by Congress to aid and encourage the 
states in the promotion of education, with © the 
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express provisions that Federal Aid shall not 
imply Federal control or supervision of educa- 
tion, and that education in all its phases shall be 
organized, supervised and administered ex- 
clusively by state and local educational author- 
ities established by state laws, as provided in 
the Smith-Towner Bill now pending in the 
Sixty-sixth Congress. 

Resolved, That this Department recognizes 
the importance of special emphasis on istruc- 
tion for thrift. 

Whereas, The schools of the United States 
during the past year ‘ost an unprecedented pro- 
portion of skilled and well-trained teachers, and 

Wihhereas, The  teacher-training institutions 
of the United States have at the present time 
only from fifty to eighty per cent. of their pre- 
war enrollment, and 

Whereas, This condition is largely due to the 
inadequate salaries paid to teachers, therefore 

Be it resolved, That this Department com- 
mends the splendid work which has been done 
by boards of education, by social and civic or- 
ganization, by the public press, by legislators, 
by teachers’ organizations, and by state, county 
and city superintendents of schools, in promot- 
ing salary increases in order to make it possible 
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for competent teachers to remain in the profes- 
sion and to induce the more able of our young 
men and women to enter this most important 
branch of the public service, and 

Be it further resolved, That this Department 
commends the scientific investigation 
taken by the N. E. A. Commission on 
Emergency in Education, which presented to 
the public and to the profession comparative 
studies of salaries and cost of living which have 
proved most helpful in state and local salarv 
campaigns throughout the nation, and 

Resolved, further, That the teaching profes- 
sion has the right and it is its duty to keep con- 
stantly before the public the fact that increased 
expenditures for school maintenance and teach- 
ers’ Salaries are not measures for the selfish 
benefit of teachers, but for the upbuilding of a 
public institution which American communities 
have always been willing to support on the most 
generous scale. 

Resolved, That the action taken by many 
states and localities in promoting and requiring 
physical education and training be commended 
and that this Department pledge itself to further 
the cause of physical education by every possible 
way. 


under- 





THE CLEVELAND MEETING 


BY P. W. HORN 


If it were to be referred to as a show, it might 
be described as one in which some of the side- 
shows were better worth the price of admis- 
sion than were some of the features under the 
main tent. 

Probably the one feature which called forth 
more favorable comments than did any other 
of the entire meeting was the pageant given 
by the school children of the city of Cleveland, 
known as “The Light.” This traced in a broad, 
general way the progress of education from the 
earliest days down to the present. It was given 
in such a manner as to be highly creditable to 
the school system giving it, and altogether 
helpful to the visitors who saw it. 

Among the other helpful programs given by 
organizations connected with the Department 
of Superintendence were those of the National 
Geographic Society Conference, the Junior Red 
Cross, the Community Centre Association, the 
Conference on Americanization, etc. Many of 
these programs were decidedly more valuable 
than were some of the general programs. 

Perhaps one reason for this lies in the fact 
that education has in this day and time grown 
to be such a tremendous subject that the best 
results are secured, not by studying education 
as a whole, but by studying certain compara- 
tively small features of it. Just as more actual 
botany may be learned by studying the flora of 
some one county or township than by trying 
to study the flora of North America, so it may 
be easier at certain stages of our educational 
development to make more actual progress by 
studying the Boy Scout Movement than by 


studying 
course. 

The chief criticism to be made on some of 
the subjects discussed on the general program 
was that they undertook too much. I remember 
that I once heard the editor of the Journal of 
Education tell how much easier it is to speak of 
educational progress in the past year than of 
educational progress in the past fifty years. 

The dinners attended by the people from the 
various states and by the alumni of various col- 
leges were also helpful in that they brought to- 
gether people whose interests could be concen- 
trated. Each of the breakfasts given by the 
Institute for Public Service tackled a definite 
problem and handled it intelligently and in- 
telligibly. 

The debates on the question of a Federal De- 
partment of Education, the Smith-Towner Bill, 
and certain workings of the Smith-Hughes 
Law were among the most interesting and val- 
uable portions of the general program. 

It is a recognized fact, however, that in meet- 
ing where very large numbers of people assem- 
ble, the best results are ordinarily the inspira- 
tional results. Measured from the standpoint 
of the inspirational, the Cleveland program was 
not a particularly strong one. At any rate there 
were few numbers on the program that towered 
noticeably above the others in point of inspira- 
tion. 


the integrity of the liberal college 


However, if some of the subjects on the pro- 
gram were a little too broad, at least the same 
can not be said concerning the geographic range 


of the speakers selected for them. That at any 
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rate was not unduly wide. There is one very 
spacious quarter of the United States from 
which there was not a single man or woman on 
the general program. Some of the program- 
makers evidently were under the impression 
that educational progress in the United States 
is confined to certain special sections. This 
opinion is not shared by those whose opportuni- 
ties for travel have enabled them to come in 
touch with-educational affairs in all parts of 
our Union. The man who thinks nationally 
knows, for instance, that the Americanization 
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of the foreigner who lives just across the South- 
ern border of the United States is just as seri- 
ous and important an affair as is the Americani- 
zation of those foreigners who settle in the 
North and East. Men who have traveled and 
observed know that the question is being 
tackled about as energetically and handled about 
as intelligently in one case as in the other. The 
the Cleveland program would 
probably not have been lowered if its scope had 


general level of 


been national in fact as well as in name. 


& 
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NEW ENGLAND AS SEEN BY A WASHINGTONIAN — (IL) 


[Special Correspondent of the Washington Herald.] 


When a traveler crosses from New York into 
New England he enters into the section of the 
country with the oldest and finest traditions oi 


popularly-supported education, and also the 
region where the endowed or privately main- 


tained private school flourishes as nowhere else 
in the country, unless it be New York city. In 
many of the towns the old academy has given 
way to the tax-supported high school; in others 
it has taken on new lease of life, thanks to the 
gifts of local donors or of sons-of the town who 
have pioneered abroad and made fortunes. 

The sort of private schools that character- 
ize the region are either of the type of Phillips 
Andover and Phillips Exeter; or the institutions 
at Groton, Mass., and Concord, N. H., where 
applicants for admission must be _ listed 
when they are babes; or the innumerable “fit- 
ting schools” to which girls from the South or 
West are sent to get an “Eastern finish,” and to 
which boys from the crowded and heterogeneous 
urban communities of New York and the New 
England states are sent to save them from con- 
tacts with the “socially unimportant youths” that 
they would meet in the public schools. In this 
fact the social psychologist of the region has 
food for thought as he faces the future of the 
recion’s democratic development. At a time 
when in Old England the democratic ideal is at- 
tacking the historic system of a dual system of 
education for the privileged and the unprivileged, 
how England swings the other way. 

Rising to the grade of the college and the uni- 
versity, it is also evident that the same issue is 


being found in another form, because of the 
mounting (and, as the educational authorities 
would say, enforced) demands for tuition 


whether for lads or girls. The only way that 
many families of culture are now managing to 
meet the problem of giving their children a col- 
lege education is by taking from their capital 
funds. State and federal taxation and the high 
cost of living have made this action imperative. 
If the and universities, pari passu 
with the rise in tuition fees, had increased the 
buying capacity of such scholarships as_ thev 
now award and had created many new ones, the 
situation might have been relieved. But few vi 


colleges 


them have done this. Yale’s authorities clearly 
see the need of it; and not only are raising pro- 
fessors’ salaries but are going to take a_ large 
block from the Sperry $18,000,000 fund and with 
it make it possible for students still to enter who 
cannot pay their tuition fees. Until the other 
New England institutions follow suit the supply 
of men of promise, who also are somewhat im- 
pecunious, will be cut off in part. 

Unfortunately this is not the only trend in the 
New England college and. university world that 


bids fair to shut the door against men and 
women who aspire to get an education. The 


colleges more and more are deliberately limiting 
the number of students they welcome. The 
theory that “quality” is of more importance than 
quantity is openly advocated, The results of 
the psychical and physical tests used on college 
men during the war have had a_ psychological 
reaction on college and university adminis- 
trators. Some of them are deliberately giving 
up preparation of men for specific careers, and 
are saying, as at Amherst College, that all that 
they will attempt to do is to lay a cultural foun- 
dation for the worthy few who may be 
admitted. Indeed President Meiklejohn of this 
institution, who in some respects is the most in- 
teresting figure in the New England college 


world today, openly urges a return to the 
ascetic, monastic, non-utilitarian ideal of the 


ancient university, to which “the choice spirits” 
may go as for a retreat; and Williams and Bow- 
doin Colleges have policies akin but not quite so 
extreme. 

To the credit of the women’s colleges must it 
be said that they have not yet become infected 
with this germ; but they are becoming so popn- 
lous because so popular, that for economic rea- 
sons and also because of the disparity between 
their “plants” and their teaching forces on the 
one hand and the quantity of student material 
offering on the other hand, they, too, may come 
to the “pick and choose” ideal, 
has. 


just as Vassar 


Now, while all this is going on, at the same 
time, through the rise in the earning power of 
the workers, new strata of youth are forthcom- 


ing, all eager for a full education and on some- 
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thing like the pecuniary terms available for 
“middle class” youth of past generations. What 
are these youths going to do? Leave New 
England for regions where the state carries edu- 
cation right up to and through the university 
grade, and on easy terms? They and their 
fathers and mothers are voters or soon will be. 
Inevitably they will demand state universities. 
Petty and futile schemes for “extension work” 
by the existing institutions will not suit them. 
That has been tried by the colleges and univer- 
sities around Boston for the past decade, and it 
is a joke. 

Two states will have little.to. do to meet .this 
demand. They are Vermont and Maine. They 
have state universities. Their job will be to 
expand. But a fight to get a state university 
in Connecticut or Massachusetts will be a battle 
royal. Harvard, earlier in her career, fought 
the creation of her collegiate rivals in Massa- 
chusetts. She will mass her social and political 
forces to fight a state university, and have as an 
ally Boston College and Holy Cross at Worces- 
ter. Their motives will differ, but their aims 
will be one. 
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New England’s primacy in the national educa- 
tional realm lasted so long; she furnished so 
much of the money to build colleges and endow 
universities, South and West; her alumni and 
alumnae so regularly were called to the presi- 
dencies of institutions beyond the Hudson, that 
it is difficult for her most loyal residents to listen 
with equanimity to the statement that in many 
respects she is falling to the rear as a region. 
She now hardly breeds and educates a majority 
of her own college and _ university presidents. 
The great endowments for new experiments iv 
education come from foundations with head- 
quarters in New York. Yale depends far more 
on New York than on a New England constitu- 
ency for the great gifts that enable her to con- 
tinue to put so much of her investment in 
“plant,” as witness the vast Memorial Building 
which the Harkness family is now constructing. 
Harvard’s unsurpassed new library building fi- 
nally came out of Philadelphia, following years 
of futile begging from Roston alumni of the in- 
stitution and a brief period of flirting with Mr. 
Carnegie. 


2 
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WHAT TEACHERS THINK OF UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
| TRAINING 


BY GEORGE F. JAMES 


Educational Secretary, Military Training Camps Association 


American teachers, whether in public schoo!s 
or colleges, are fairly average citizens. Uni- 
versal military training is a big national prob- 
lem. What do they think of it? 

Teachers are not a militant class. They did 
their full share of war work. They are now 
suffering more than their share of privation 
from the effect of war in the increased cost of 
living. They have no desire for another war. 
They know, however, what unpreparedness cost 
the country in unnecessary loss of life and need- 
less expenditure of money. They can be counted 
in favor of national security through wise pro- 
vision. Does this mean universal training? 

If one can judge by the attitude of the presi- 
dents or leading professors at Yale, Princeton, 
Columbia, Chicago, Vanderbilt and Leland Stan- 
ford, the great private universities “of the coun- 
try are inclined to this proposal. 

State universities do not declare themselves 
as institutions on public questions, but the presi- 
dents of Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota and 
California have expressed freely their belief in 
military policy, based on universal training. 
The South and the Southwest have been 
reported as non-committal or opposed, but 
prominent colleges in South Carolina, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas and Arizona 
have registered the support of their executive 
heads. 

Municipal universities are directly responsive 
to the sentiment of their communities and 


therefore it is especially interesting to note the 
backing for universal training which comes from 
Cincinnati and St. Louis. 

The American farmer is coming each year into 
closer touch with the agricultural colleges and 
it is significant that presidents or prominent pro- 
fessors in these institutions in such widely sep- 
arated states as Massachusetts, Michigan and 
Nebraska have approved the provision of un:- 
versal military training in the Army Reorganiza- 
tion Bill (S. 3792). 

City school superintendents from Savannah to 
Seattle, from Cleveland to New Orleans, have 
heartily supported universal training. State 
Teachers’ Associations have passed resolutions 
in its favor. 

I do not say that American teachers are unani- 
mously urging the adoption of this principle in 
federal legislation. Here and there one is found 


in active opposition. The pacifist is irreconcil- 
able and occasionally one meets the red radical, 
who is by temperament against it. Some sim- 


ply decline to listen to the word, military. 

A very considerable group would prefer the 
“mobilization” of American youth for educa- 
tional purposes under exclusively educational 
control and with the military training incidental 
} 


to a civic and vocational discipline. They share 


our American distrust of what is vaguely called 
“militarism” and are doubtful of “army” con- 
trol. 

sy rare wisdom the Army Reorganization B#Il 
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calls, however, for a small standing army and 
for an organized citizen reserve and provides 
that school experts shall share in the adminis- 
tration of the universal training system, which 
is not merely for military security, but no less 
for the upbuilding of American manhood 
through physical, patriotic and occupational 
training. 

American teachers want sound, strong, healthy 
boys. Universal military training will help 


their aim. American teachers want intelligent 
and patriotic citizens. Universal training will 
second their efforts. American teachers want 
to develop future industrious, capable and happy 
workmen. Universal training will continue the 
influence which they first fostered. 

Democratic, economic, efficient military and 
social preparedness is evidently a program 
which appeals to the American teacher who be- 
lieves in Americanization. 


Ben > 





MEMORANDUM OF SUGGESTIONS RE DEPARTMENT 
OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


BY FREDERICK 8, CAMP 


Stamford, Conn. 


Resolution to submit to summer meeting N. 
FE. A. necessary. By-laws to be changed to au- 
thorize following plan :— 


1. Members of Department of Superintend- 
ence to include 
(a) City and town superintendents. 
(b) County superintendents. 
(c) State Department officials. 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
Ctc., etc. 

2. Members of a state elect from their own 
membership one member of an Advisory Coun- 
cil (described below) on the basis of one to every 
100 members or remaining fraction. 


3. Meeting for this purpose to be called by 
the state director, senior or ranking member of 
N. E. A., or by the incumbent member of ad- 
visory council? Ranking official of the state 
educational system upon the written advice of 
the secretary of the Department of Superintend- 
ence not later than sixty days prior to the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence. Cer- 
tification of same by secretary of the body elect- 
ing, or by the ranking official of the state sys- 
tem, to the secretary of the Department of Su- 
perintendence. 

4. The Advisory Council (numbering fifty or 
more) to meet not later than Monday of the 
week of the Department of Superintendence 
meeting, upon call of secretary of Department. 

Duties—(a) Choose under operation of their 
own by-laws a nominating committee of five 
from the whole field of Department of Super- 
intendence membership. (b) Organize from 
their own membership, under their own by- 





laws, these committees authorized to perform 
the duties implied :— 
1. Advisory committee on program (for 
following year). 


2. Committee on claims and grievances. 

3. Committee on credentials and jurispru- 
dence. 

4. 

5. ee 

6. 

etc., etc, 


5. Advisory committee to act with officers, 
or with governing executive committee only in 
an advisory capacity ercept as to the election of 
a nominating committee. (?) 

6. Members of Advisory Council may dele- 
gate other members of Advisory Council to act 
for them by proxy, upon proxy forms to be sup- 
plied by secretary of Department of Superin- 
tendence. 

COM MENT. 

1. An “electoral college” analogy preserves 
efficiency and wisdom derived from free discus- 
sion of candidates by a small nominating com- 
mittee, while at the same time “democratizing” 
and popularizing the system of election. 

2. Obviates the weakness of the “town meet- 
ing” characteristics inherent in the schemes 
proposed at Cleveland February 27. 

3. A republican or representative plan in- 
stead of an ultra-democratic on the one hand, 
or of the “apostolic succession” autocracy on 
the other hand. 

4. Allows more time for deliberation and 
care with less chance of electioneering at the 
Department of Superintendence meetings. 

5. Every state and group has original juris- 
dictions in initiating policies and elections. 





EXERCISES IN CITIZENSHIP 


BY MISS MARY C, HAZEN 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


FIRST THREE GRADES. 
Children stand “at attention” and flag is 
brought before class. Children then give the 


following exercise :— 
DECLARATION 
“T am an American citizen, America is my 
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country. I will try to be a true and a faithful 
little citizen to my country, every day of my life. 
The ensign of America is our Flag. It  safe- 
guards our Home, our School and our Country. 
We salute our flag because we love and honor 
. 

SALUTE. 

“I give my head, and my heart, and my hands 
to my country. One Country, one Language, 
one Flag.” 

Sing first three verses, “America.” 

PRAYER, 

Repeated with bowed heads and lowered tones. 
“Our Father, help us today to work with willing 
hands. Help us to speak the truth, and to be 
loving, obedient little citizens. May our dear 
America be a better country, because we children 
live in it. Amen.” 


CLOSE OF SCHOOL. 

Children stand “at attention” and give the fol- 
lowing exercise :— 

Sing last verse, “America.” 

PRAYER. 

Repeated with bowed heads and low tones. 

“Our Father, we thank Thee that America is 
our Country. We thank Thee that we live un- 
der the Stars and Stripes. Help us always to be 
obedient, loyal American citizens. Amen.” 


FOURTH TO EIGHTH GRADES. 


Children stand “at attention” and flag is 
brought before class; children then give the fol- 
lowing exercise :— 
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DECLARATION. 

“I am a citizen of the United States of Amer- 
ica, and I hereby pledge myself to live my life to 
the glory of my country. I will speak the truth 
because my country has no need of a liar. [ 
will be brave because my country has no need of 
a coward. I will work and not beg because my 
country has no need of an idler. 

“T will be one to prove my country the great- 
est nation on earth, in industry, in wisdom, and 
in goodness.” 

SALUTE. 

Same as Primary. 

Sing first three verses, “America.” 
PRAYER. 

Repeated with bowed heads and lowered tones. 

“Our Father, help us today to be truthful. hon- 
orable, loyal citizens, to scorn to be idle, selfish, 
or dishonest. Help us to do our work so faith- 
fully that we shall be an honor to our School, 
our City, our Country, our Flag. Amen.” 

CLOSE OF SCHOOL. 


Children stand “at attention” and give the fol- 
lowing exercise:— 

Sing last verse, “America.” 

PRAYER. 

Repeated with bowed heads and low tones. 

“Our Father, we thank Thee that Thou hast 
given us America for our home, we thank Thee 
that we may live under the inspiration of our 
dear Flag. Help us to show our gratitude to 
Thee by striving to be honorable, law-abiding, 
American citizens. Amen.” 
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THE APPLICATION OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD TO 
THE DETERMINATION OF THE CURRICULUM IN 
ARITHMETIC—(I.) 


BY G. M. WILSON 


Professor of Education, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


For a number of years arithmetic has stood 
as the premier subject in the public schools. 
Dr. Payne! showed in his study in 1905 that 
approximately sixteen and two-thirds per cent. 
of the total school time was devoted to arith- 
metic in the more progressive cities of the coun- 
try. A study by Dr. Holmes? in 1915 showed 
that in the ten years since Dr. Payne’s study 
there had been practically no change in the time 
allotment for arithmetic. Older school men, 
familiar with conditions in the rural schools, 
know that at one time arithmetic consumed a 
large part of the time of the students, especially 
of the boys. In many schools this amounted to 
fully fifty per cent. of the total school time. 
This condition has gradually changed, however, 
so that rural schools and smaller cities at the 

Bruce R, Payne, “Public Elementary School Cur- 


i. 
ricula,” 1904, 

2. Henry W. Holmes, “Time Distribution by Sub- 
ets and Grades in Representative Cities,” Fourteenth 
ear Book, National Society for the Study of Education, 


Part I, Chapter 2, 


present time are doubtless on a basis not greatly 
different from the more progressive cities in- 
cluded in the studies by Dr. Payne and Dr. 
Holmes. 

The prominence of arithmetic in the school 
course doubtless accounts in part for the fact 
that it has been the subject of considerable study 
in an attempt to determine the subject-matter 
which should properly be included. Dr. Rice’ 
in 1893 showed the need for better results in 
arithmetic. Dr. McMurry in 1904 laid down 
principles for the selection of subject matter, 
and gave them pointed application to arithme- 
tic, insisting that only subject-matter be used 
which had a definite need in the life of a child, 
which appealed to his interest, which was within 
his comprehension, and which formed part of 
a chain of ideas. He insisted that many topics 
in arithmetic did not meet these requirements 
and, therefore, should be omitted. This may be 


Rice, “Test in Arithmetic — Causes of Suce 
cond aad” Pallure,” Forum, Vol, 34, pages 281-437. 
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taken as the beginning of the elimination moveé- 
ment in arithmetic. In the attempts that have 
been made to determine the curriculum in arith- 
metic three methods are clearly discernible. 
First, the elimination of the topics which can 
be agreed upon as of little or no value. The 
first attempt to use this method which has come 
to notice, was the author’s attempt in Conners- 
ville, Indiana*. The response of business men 
to the questionnaire was decidedly in favor of 


omitting such topics as Troy weight, apoths- 


caries’ weight, longitude and time, surveyor’s 
table, greatest common divisor, least common 
multiple, complex fractions, cube root, foreign 
exchange, compound proportion, true discount, 
cases two and three in percentage, compound 
interest, partial payments, and partnership. 
Business men were asked to check these topics 
on the basis of use or lack of use for the past 
six months. At the same time these business 
men were asked to express opinions as to other 
topics which were at that time not commonly 
included in arithmetic, such as saving and loan- 
ing money, mortgages, modern banking 
methods, building and loan associations, keep- 
ing simple account, bonds and real estate as in- 
vestments, taxes, levies, public expenditures, 
life insurance. The business men of the com- 
munity were generally favorable toward includ- 
ing these modern topics in the arithmetic work. 

Shortly after this study appeared in the Con- 
nersville course it was applied on a large scale 
by Dr. Coffman and Dr. Jessup. All city super- 
intendents of the country, in cities with a popu- 
lation of over 4,000, and a selected group of 
county superintendents were asked to respond 
to a questionnaire similar to the one submitted 
to the business men of Connersville. The re- 
sults from school men, while not so pronounced, 
showed a strong tendency to eliminate useless 
topics and include modern topics®. That school 
men would respond in this way had already 
been anticipated by a study of courses of study 
throughout the entire country included in the 
Connersville course®. It appeared from this 
brief study of ‘forty-seven courses that the best 
cities throughout the country were already 
omitting many of the topics originally sug- 
gested by Dr. McMurry and later submitted 
to the business men of Connersville and the 
superintendents throughout the country. 

This same method of asking people to check 
topics used or not used was followed in the 
Second Iowa Elimination Report. The results 
compared very favorably with the results se- 
cured from similar uses of the same method 
referred to above. Professor J. A. Avant of 
the State Normal School at Farmland, Virginia, 
followed the same plan with very similar re- 
sults. His study has not been published. 

This method of submitting topics to be 


4. “Course of Study in Mathematics for the Ele- 
payeer Grades,” Connersville, Indiana, 1911, pages 


a 


5. “Current Practices and Standards in Arithmetic,” 
Fourteenth Year Book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part I, pages 116-30. 

6. “Course of Study in Mathematics for the Ele- 
mentary Grades,” Connersville, Indiana, 1911, page 8. 
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checked has vety evident limitations and, in the 
long run, goes back to an opinion basis. The 
larger studies of the Second Iowa Elimination 
Report and of Professor Avant bring this out 
much more clearly than the smaller studies. 
For instance, farmers quite generally checked 
apothecaries’ weight as a topic which they used. 
They also quite generally checked partial pay- 
ments. As will be shown in later studies, where 
problems actually solved were collected, these 
topics were not actually used by farmers. Ap- 
parently farmers are accustomed to buy consid- 
erable patent medicine and have been accus- 
tomed to read the labels on the bottles. This, 
however, does not involve the solution of any 
problems. There are other sources of error in 
this method. When individuals are questioned 
they admit that they have checked some topics, 
not because they use them, but because they 
think pupils should study them. This particu- 
larly applies to such a topic as the metric sys- 
tem, and to a considerable extent to the tables 
of foreign money. 

Second: A second method of determining 
the curriculum material in arithmetic has been 
to study textbooks and courses of study. This 
has been a favorite method of research in de- 
partments of education. The brief summary of 
courses of study on page 8 of the Connersville 
Course in Mathematics, and the brief study of 
methods and texts in arithmetic included in the 
appendix of the same?’ are illustrative of count- 
less such studies that have been carried on by 
various students in departments of education, 
many of which the author has had the oppor- 
tunity of reviewing. One of the most extensive 
studies of this kind, based upon a study of the 
problems of a standard textbook, was reported 
by Dr. Monroe in 19178. Studies of this kind— 
that is, studies of current practice as revealed 
in courses of study and textbooks—have a de- 
cided value in that they reveal the practices that 
are current in the schools. No one, of course, 
assumes that the application of statistical 
methods to a large number of courses of study 
or a large number of textbooks can give us a 
result which is essentially different from pr2s- 
ent practice. If present texts and courses are 
traditional, the mode of practice, if taken as a 
standard, will still be in terms of tradition. 

Third: The third method of determining the 
curriculum in arithmetic is based upon the as- 
sumption that arithmetic in the grades is jus- 
tified only on the basis of its utility in the com- 
mon affairs of life. Following the unsatisfac- 
tory results of the study of arithmetic on the 
elimination basis as reported in the Second Iowa 
Elimination Report, the writer conceived a plan 
of studying arithmetic on the basis of actual 
usage that should compare in a measure with 
similar studies of spelling by Dr. Ayres® and Dr. 





7. “Connersville Course of Study in Mathematics for 
the Elementary Grades,” pages 99-101. 





8. Walter S. Monroe, “The Preliminary Report of 
an Investigation of the Economy of Time in Arithmetic,” 
Sixteenth Year Book of the eet! for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Part I, 1917, pages 111-127. 
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IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN WORSE* 


It would be asking too much for every- 
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one to enjoy this most charming book 
as the editor of the Journal of Education 
has enjoyed it, for while he has not 


motored from coast to coast, as did Beatrice 
Larned Massey, he knows every rod of the way, 
has almost literally lived in every city of which 
she writes, and has been at hand in every hotel 
to which she refers. No other book has ever 
been just such a joy to us as has this book. It 
is the kind of writing that has vivacity and 
virility by way of enlightening the reader as to 
the real life of real people as seen by one who 
touches every mile of the three thousand miles 
of motoring. We were especially interested in 
the route selected from New York across north- 
ern New Jersey, through Reading, Harrisburg, 
Bedford, over the Alleghanies to Pittsburgi,, 
then direct to Cleveland through Youngstown, 
taking steamer to Detroit, then motoring 
through Ann Arbor, Ypsilanti, Jackson and 
Battle Creek to St. Joseph, Michigan, and along 
the lake shore through Chicago, up the lake 
shore to Milwaukee, then through the lake 
country of Wisconsin to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, directly northwest through the lake coun- 
try of Minnesota, through the wonderful Red 
River country into and among artistic colored 
wonders, misnamed Bad Lands, of North Da- 
kota, across the vast prairies and through the 
mountains of Montana, directly south through 
Idaho to Utah, across Nevada, over the Sierras 
from Reno to Sacramento. 

We recall a chat with the garage master at 
Dickinson, North Dakota, who was preparing 


*® “A Motor Trip From Coast to Coast.” By Beatrice Larned 
Massey. San Francisco: Herr Wagner Publishing Company. Cloth. 
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a machine to take us along the Yellowstone 
trail for more than a hundred miles. He had 
had more than five thousand from coast to coast 
machines in his garage that season. 

All of those five thousand motor parties 
were planning to go over the mountains of 
northern Montana and Idaho to Washington 
and Puget Sound, while Beatrice Larned 
Massey selected a trail through Dillon, Mon- 
tana, Idaho Falls, Pocatello, to Ogden and Salt 
Lake City. Here is an author who is a master 
in motoring and an artist in describing it. 

oes 


A BRIGHT LIGHT OF A DARK PICTURE 


It is not easy to see any bright side to the 
out-going procession of school men and women, 
but there is one phase of it that is pleasing. It 
can no longer be said sarcastically that a teacher 
is good for nothing else, for the temptation to 
go into some other business at a greatly in- 
creased income is as likely to come to a school 
man or woman as to a physician, clergyman, 
dentist, or journalist of the same age and scho- 
lastic attainment. It is a daily occurrence for 
some teacher, professor, or superintendent to re- 
sign to accept a position at double the salary 
received. All this is a new experience. 

It is now entirely clear that the present op- 
portunities for a principal, superintendent, pro- 
fessor or teacher to get practice in dealing with 
persons out of school are as good as for per- 
sons in any other profession. 

When twenty per cent. of the women in a 
teaching force of a city go out into business 
positions at greatly increased salaries, when a 
woman on $900 salary goes into business man- 
agement for $1,800, the cartoonist makes a fool 
of himself when he pictures women teachers as 
begoggled thin-as-a-rail spinsters. 
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NEW ROCHELLE WAY 


New Rochelle, N. Y., has made the maximum 
salary for teachers in the elementary schools 
$2,100. For the school year 1920-1921 a special 
increase, ranging from $400 to $500, depending 
upon the experience and efficiency of the 
teacher, will be made. In the elementary 
schools next year no teacher now in service will 
receive less than $1,600. There will not be 
more than twenty teachers who have as low as 
$1,600. Nearly one-half will have $1,950. All 
further increases will be made to the salaries as 
they will be in September. 

The initial salaries of newly-appointed teach- 
ers in the elementary schools will be from 
$1,400 to $1,700. 

In the high school the maximum for teachers 
has been made $2,700 for women and $3,000 for 
men. Each teacher now in the school will be 
given an increase for next year varying from 
$400 to $500. 

The new salary schedule makes it possible to 
recognize teachers of more than ordinary suc- 
cess. The State Education Law requires that 
a minimum and maximum salary be fixed with 
at least eight annual increments. 
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By the New Rochelle plan the maxirnum sal- 
ary in both the elementary and high school may 
be increased in case of exceptional merit by 
such an amount as may seem desirable. It is 
also provided that for specially meritorious ser- 
vices or for extra duties the annual increment 
may be increased by such an amount as may 
seem advisable. In both cases these special in- 
creases are to be made only on the recommen- 
dation of the superintendent. 

It is the aim of the New Rochelle school au- 
thorities to make salaries liberal enough to at- 
tract and to hold the best teachers to be had. 
In a year or two the present generous schedule 
is certain to be made still better. 

It is to the credit of the city that this salary 
increase was made without the usual salary 
campaign. The teachers were asked to submit 
such a schedule of salaries with such readjust- 
ments of present salaries as they thought equit- 
able. The suggestions submitted by the teach- 
ers appeared so fair and reasonable that they 
were adopted with but few changes. 
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THE WASHINGTON SITUATION 


Tragedy and comedy walk hand in hand in 
the school situation in the District of Columbia. 
For a third of a century peace and prosperity 
have rarely been characteristic of the school life 
of Washington. When the board of education 
is political it is tragedy, when a reform board 
is in action it has usually been comedy. Just 
now it seems to be both tragedy and comedy. 

On the one side appear to be a united teach- 
ing force, an ardently determined public senti- 
ment, and a consolidated press; on the other, 
a board of education with its back to the wall 
insisting that its revolutionary action is for the 
good of the teachers and the public. An august 
body of senators has spent many days trying 


‘ to decide what it ought to do while absolutely 


powerless to do anything about anything that 
can affect anything in the present situation. 
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MR. GILLAN’S LETTER 


We are using in “The Forum” a personal let- 
ter from S. Y. Gillan. We do this most gladly 
because’ it is possible that some readers may 
have interpreted it as he did, but we are quite 
sure that no regular reader of the Journal of 
Education would give such an interpretation. 
If we have endeavored to do any one thing more 
than another in the thirty-four years of edi- 
torship, it has been to avoid any direct or in- 
direct slams at anyone, least of all to one of 
the editorial trio — Gillan, Bardeen, Winship — 
comrades for more than a third of a century. 

We are quite sure that the editorial to which 
he refers, “Two Women Save the Day,” carried 
on its face the fact that it was not intended to 
signify more than a reference to the part Mrs. 
Preston and Mrs. Stewart played in the song. 

If perchance anyone read into it any criti- 
cism of any person or group of persons, we wish 
to say most emphatically that such suggestion 
was farthest from our thought. 


PREPARATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


One of the most scientific attempts being 
made to highly professionalize teaching is the 
specific preparation of secondary school princi- 
pals. The most extensive and intensive courses 
for such preparation are being given in Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, although 
most schools of education are doing much more 
than had been done until recently. 

The feature that Professor T. H. Briggs of 
Columbia emphasizes with special intensity is 
the extent to which he makes the high schools 
in and about New York the laboratory of this 
study. Other universities are doing this, but 
Dr. Briggs has an unusual opportunity because 
of the variety and number of senior and junior 
high schools nearby. 

———_—__—<$§0-9-0- 0-9-0 ——— ~ —_. 


SUGGESTED ADJUSTMENT PLAN 


We have already referred to the somewhat 
unusual way in which unusually high salaries 
are determined and applied in East Orange. 
We advise everyone interested in seeking a pro- 
fessional plan for adequate increase of salaries 
to secure a copy of the “Suggested Adjustment 
Plan,” prepared by Superintendent E. C. Broome 
of East Orange, N. J. 

We give the general principles suggested by 
Mr. Broome and adopted by the board of edu- 
cation and by the citizens of East Orange :-— 

“All increases will be based on meritorious 
service; such service as would be generally ex- 
pressed by such terms as good or better. A 
favorable report by the principal and the su- 
perintendent will be prerequisite to the grant- 
ing of alf increases in the salaries of teachers. 
In making such recommendations the following 
factors will be considered: Ability to teach; 
ability to manage; general and school inter- 
ests; professional improvement. About equal 
weight should be given each factor. 

“The minima and maxima and increases shall 
be the normal ones; but they may be increased, 
if the law of supply and demand, or special ef- 
ficiency warrant such changes. 

“The principle of this plan is to adjust by mul- 
tiplying the increases of the present schedule 
by years of accredited experience. Experience 
in East Orange is credited in full; and experi- 
ence outside of East Orange given one-half 
credit. For example, a teacher with four years 
of experience outside of East Orange and two 
years of experience in East Orange would be 
credited with four years of experience. 

“Provided, that in no case shall any increase 
of any on the above classifications exceed $600, 
or be less than the annual increase of the new 
schedule for the several classifications. Nor 
shall the increase in any case be less than suffi- 
cient to bring the salary to the new minimum. 

“Provided, that the superintendent is author- 
ized to make individual adjustments where, in 
his judgment, further increases are necessary to 
right injustice.” 
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DESIRABLE FOR GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


The following Habits and Attitudes Desirable 
for Good Citizenship are greatly elaborated by 
the Horace Mann Elementary School, New 
York city: Health and Posture, Orderliness, 
Thrift, Promptness, Obedience, Clear Thinking, 
Purposeful Thinking, Helpful Initiative, Self- 
Reliance, Self Control, Fair Play, Good Sports- 
manship, Honesty, Trustworthiness, Courage, 
Perseverance, Sense of Civic Responsibility, 
Refinement, Courtesy, Co-operativeness, Gener- 
osity, Broadmindedness, Loyalty, Apprecia- 
tion. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT* 


There is no other American, living or dead, 
that has the same hold upon all Americans that 
has Theodore Roosevelt. “First and last all 
had differed with him, sometimes indeed vio- 
lently; first and last all had agreed with him, 
and just as violent.” 

Theodore Roosevelt is the only American 
who was always in action in public life from 
young manhood until his death. He is the only 
American who was always a leader of a large 
number of Americans. He was as distinctly a 
leader out of office as in office. In the life of 
no other American is it possible to see so many 
phases of American life in action for a third of 
a century as in the life of Theodore Roosevelt. 
It goes without saying that the matchless Life 
of Roosevelt was by Jacob Riis, “Theodore 
Roosevelt, the Citizen.” But the last word of 
Jacob Riis had to be written long before the 
last acts of Roosevelt’s life, so that its incom- 
pleteness necessitates another Life such as James 
Morgan has given in “Theodore Roosevelt, the 
Boy and the Man.” And in several particulars 
Mr. Morgan’s book has the advantage over that 
of Jacob Riis. It is less impulsive but no less 
appreciative. It has less of the hero worship, 
but lacks nothing in intense admiration. It has 
more poise but no less punch. Mr. Morgan has 
as distinct a personality in his literary style as 
has any American writer, and his style is at its 
best when called into action by personal appre- 
ciation, professional admiration, and patriotic 
devotion as is the case when he presents Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, whom he knew thoroughly well, 
and of whose Americanism he was always an 
ardent editorial champion. 

We think there is no other view of American 
public life from 1882 to 1918 so thrillingly virile 
as that in which Theodore Roosevelt played a 
part, and we are confident that not even Jacob 
Riis has presented that life to American stu- 
dents in as wholesome and winsome a book as 
has James Morgan in “Theodore Roosevelt, the 
Boy and the Man.” 








*“Theodore Roosevelt, the Boy and the Man.” By 
James Morgan. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 350 pp. Price, $1.00. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF TOBACCO 


An extensive investigation to determine 
whether there is any effect of tobacco upon the 
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intellectual processes is being conducted under 
the direction of Professor M. V. O’Shea of the 
University of Wisconsin, and with the support 
of the Committee of Fifty for the Study of To- 
bacco. Several lines of investigation are being 
pursued. Experimental work in the psycholog- 
ical laboratories of the University of Wisconsin 
was begun last June and will continue for many 
months to come. This work is in immediate 
charge of Dr. Hull, who has charge of experi- 
mental psychology in the university, aided by 
a number of assistants. A technique has been 
worked out for this investigation which elimi- 
nates the factor of suggestion and enables the 
investigators to study the effect of tobacco 
alone. 

In addition to the laboratory investigations 
the records of a large number of pupils who 
smoke in high schools and colleges is being com- 
pared with an equal number of non-smokers. 
The records are transcribed beginning several 
years before the smokers began smoking and 
are brought down to the present time so that 
if any influence is exerted by tobacco it can be 
traced through a number of years. Data con- 
cerning other factors which might influence 
scholarship in the case of each pupil are se- 
cured and it is expected that it will be possible 
to determine the effect of tobacco as distinct 
from all other factors. The principals and su- 
perintendents and directors of research in a 
number of cities throughout the country are co- 
operating in securing data for this phase of the 
investigation. 

Other lines of study are being carried on, all 
of which are designed to obtain data supple- 
mentary to the laboratory studies and the in- 
vestigation of the scholastic records. 

The physiological effects of tobacco are being 
investigated by Professor Cannan of the Har- 
vard Medical School; Dr. Hooker and Professor 
McCollum of Johns Hopkins University; Pro- 
fessor Erlanger of Washington University; Pro- 
fessor Martin of Stanford University; and Pro- 
fessor Brooks of New York University. Pro- 
fessor Farnam of Yale University is studying 
the economic aspects of the tobacco problem. 





Superintendent Winslow of Providence, R. L., 
has presented a plan for a genuine Teachers’ 
Council in his city in order that the teachers 
may present to the superintendent and board of 
education whatever plans they desire to have 
considered. 


The Washington school system is to be _ in- 
vestigated by five august senators. Washing- 
ton ought to be the educational ideal, but it has 
been anything but that in the last forty years. 


Miss Brown had her salary raised five dollars 
a month, and when her boarding mistress 
learned of it she raised her board five dollars 
a month. 


Oxford University has at last decided to abol- 
ish compulsory Greek from the curriculum. 
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VITALIZED RURAL EDUCATION 


[Editorial.] 


The hope of the world is in rural efficiency, 
and all hope of rural efficiency is in efficient 
rural schools in America. 

It is clearly a tragedy to have American farms 
in the hands of men who are not. educated 
farmers, who are not up-to-the-minute farmers, 
and the ultimate hope of having American 
farms in the hands of educated, modern farmers 
is in having up-to-the-minute rural schools. 

It is a crime to educate country boys and girls 
as a whole away from the farm. It is a trag- 
edy that borders on crime to have in a country 
school a teacher who does not thoroughly know 
country conditions and genuinely enjoy country 
life. 

It is a tragic crime to have country children 
learn only from books. A country school that 
does not make the. community the laboratory 
of the school is a farce. 

Mark Austin of Rexburg, Idaho, has made 
that entire section of his state most thrifty, and 
his own fortune and the prosperity of thousands 
of stock-raisers were established when he real- 
ized that it paid no one to raise native cattle in 
that climate on the stubby grass of that upland 
country. 

He invested $9,000 in a carload of a fine strain 
of beef cattle that had been bred in Colorado 
with hides almost as tough and warm as a buf- 
falo’s and with a relish for the stubby grass of 
the foothill country. 

The traditionalists who wanted to live and die 
as they had been living and financially dying, 
said: “A fool and his money are parted.” To 
put $9,000 into a carload of cattle strange to the 
climate and feed of the Idaho country was the 
height of folly in their eyes. 

But these Herefords and their progeny did 
not shiver when the mercury went down out of 
sight in the thermometer, did not sigh for pas- 
tures green as they fed on the brown grass of 
the ranges, and they weighed 400 pounds more 
when two years old than did the shivering, 
starving native cattle, and this extra “400” was 
in steak and roasts. 

Those native cattle typify the uneducated 
farmers who know not how to adapt crops to 
soil and climate, who know not how to endure 
the conditions of living away from city luxuries, 
who know not how to get joy out of nature 
that is really at the heart of nature. 

As the native heifers served by those hardy 
Hereford sires developed a hardy strain of semi- 
native beef cattle, a “grade” that rivaled the 


pure breed, so the right education of country 
boys and girls in country life under country 
conditions will produce youth that are as far 
from the rube as these Herefords were from 
the mongrel native stock. 

But a man with more enterprise than intelli- 
gence, with more skill in imitating than in 
thinking, thought if it were a good thing to im- 
port beef cattle it would be a good thing to im- 
port rich cream Jerseys. But thin-skinned Jer- 
seys shivered with the cold and the dry brown 
grass dried the milk in their veins, which trag- 
ically typifies the hothouse educator who tries 
to citify a rural school by grading the children 
in book schedules as in city schools, not realiz- 
ing that a fifth grade in a country school is like 
a city girl who white-washes her nose because 
it is the rage. 

A country school, graded by book knowledge 
and fed on city pedagogy, freezes all genuine- 
ness out of country boys and girls and dries in 
their veins the rugged honesty and virile men- 
tality of their ancestors. 

Superintendent Edward J. Tobin of Cook 
County, Illinois, recently wrote us that it was 
his aspiration to have in his country schools 
“vitalized teaching by vitalized teachers of vital- 
ized boys and girls in vitalized schools.” We 
think that is the noblest sentence we have ever 
read regarding country schools. Beside that 
sentence most of the camouflage pedagogy 
about rural schools is like diluted skim milk. 

The hope of America is vitalized teaching, in 
which the fields and gardens, homes and farms, 
are the laboratory in which children are learn- 
ing real things in a real way. 

The hope of America is in vitalized teachers 
of country schools, men or women who are as 
genuine as the mountain brook that leaps so 
playfully that it is always as pure as it.is clear. 

The hope of America is in having in country 
schools vitalized boys and girls who know a pure 
breed from a mongrel, who know how to find 
rich and rare enjoyment in the tonic of country 
air, in the freedom of the hills and _ valleys, 
prairies and mountains, who are all the more 
scientifically brainy because skillfully handy. 

The hope of America is a vitalized country 
school that has shed all of the artificiality with 
which stilted pedagogy tried to encumber it, 
a school that uses the crops in the field and the 
yield of the garden, the cattle and sheep, the 
poultry and swine, the grasses and grains as 
an educational laboratory in which boys and 
girls can see science and art in action. 


—— — — —~0-0-0--0-6- ———— 


When all is said and done, the $ alary of the teacher is the basic touchstone. 


—Washington Post, 
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FROM BOREDOM TO PARADISE. 


Experts in boredom tell us that emptiness, monotony, 
and familiarity make time seem long in passing but be- 
cause of the lack of memories it seems short as we look 
back. On the other hand, “A time filled with varied and 
interesting experiences seems short in passing but in 
retrospect long.” 

Which will you have? 

If you crave excitement, adventure, and a well stocked 
stunt book to show wide-eyed grandchildren I recommend 
teaching recreation to about one thousand youngsters 
weekly. 

Excitement? Yes! 
Yes!!! 

From the time I go into the room for the children till I 
send them back all is excitement. Even if I did not enter 
into the spirit of the work, getting thrills a-plenty from 
the games myself, I could not help but share the en- 
thusiasm of the participants. 

When I enter the room, whether it happens to be their 
playtime or not, I am greeted with hand clapping and 
many, many broad smiles. These evidences of approval 
of course I do not take unto myself, but because 
of the particular work I am doing. All the more reason 
why I should like my work and want to persuade others 
to share in its pleasures. 

Now for the adventure part. When we read of our 
forefathers going into the wilderness inhabited only by 
wild beasts we rightly call it real adventure. When I 
enter into a part of the child’s life, a part of his very be- 


Adventure? Yes! ! Stunts? 


' ing which in the majority of cases has never before ad- 


mitted an adult, what is it if mot real adventure? 
Through the medium of forma! exercises and games he 
gives vent to his imagination and to that wonderful 
dramatic instinct which every child possesses but too 
many children repress because they dread being misunder- 
stood by too materialistic grown-ups. 

The voluntary requests the members of my different 
classes make would satisfy the most stunt-hungry soul; 
to referee a boys’ basket-ball game, to chaperon a sleigh- 
ing party, to instruct a group of girls in aesthetic danc- 
ing, to give dancing to boys whose parents forbid the 
regular dancing school, to chaperon a cross-country hike, 
to teach campfire building, to help with the school play, 
to tell honest truly what I think of a first poem! 

To high school girls and boys and college men and 
women who are considering the reasons being set forth 
for teaching may I say “Try it!” 

Marie M. Weber. 

415 South Ohio Avenue, 

Columbus, Ohio. 

——O=—— 


BARKSDALE SCHOOL. 


At Nash, near Ashland, in Northernmost Wisconsin, is 
one of the most ideal schools in the state. A union high 
school district was carved out of this mew _ region in 
1917. The district lies in Ashland County across the bay 
from the city of Ashland about ten miles to the west. 
Approximately forty square miles of territory is included 
in the district, representing a valuation of between three 
and four million dollars. Within this union high school 
district is a state graded school district of somewhat 
smaller extent. 

These two districts have combined to erect a one hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar building which provides accommoda- 
tions for both grades and high school. The building is a 
thoroughly modern, red brick structure of practically 
fireproof construction with two stories and a well lighted 
and airy basement. In the building have been installed 
a complete water system, a steam heating plant with fan 
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ventilation, inside toilets, and electric light service. Large 
classrooms, commodious laboratories, and a fine gym- 
nasium with shower baths, have been fitted up with the best 
modern equipment. A five-acre campus surrounds the 
building—Wisconsin Educational News Bulletin. 

Three teachers are employed for the high school and 
four for the grades. Salaries range from $2,000 for the 
principal down to $900 for the assistants and grade 
teachers. In addition, a home is provided for all the 
teachers. The janitor receives a salary of $100 per month 
for twelve months. 

The problem of providing a suitable home for these 
teachers in a rural situation has been solved by the erec- 
tion of an eighteen-thousand-dollar teacherage. This is 
an attractive and thoroughly modern home of the same 
general construction as the school building. It furnishes 
two complete apartments, one for the principal and his 
family and one for the other teachers. The latter em- 
ploy a housekeeper and manage the food problem through 
a steward selected from their own number. 

—H. N. Goddard. 
aero area 


WHAT WOMEN MIGHT HAVE EARNED. 


Where the number of women in wage-earning oc- 
cupations was only a little over 5,000,000 in 1900, the 
estimates for 1912 indicated a wage-earning popula- 
tion of more than 10,000,000. The girl has a decidedly 
better education than her brother, if we estimate it 
by scholastic attainment alone; nevertheless, she usu- 
ally does not receive as much. The reason is not 
that she is deficient in knowledge, but that she has 
a feeble physical development and a very unstable 
nervous system. She is unable to do continuously any 
kind of heavy work or any work requiring a nervous 
strain without breaking down. A little more outdoor 
exercise would have added more to her efficiency than 
much Latin, grammar, or algebra. 

Henry S. Curtis. 
——O——— 
MIGHTY INTERESTING READING. 


February 27, 1920. 

Your ‘whole editorial [“Two 
Women Saved the Day”] is thoroughly oracular. 
I am =not so. stupid as I sometimes may 
appear. For the purpose of my reply I assumed a mean- 
ing to your editorial which the language will bear, but 
which no doubt it was not intended to convey. Most of 
your readers will take the following from it: “Gillan, 
the ogre, the sinister hypnotist, had the chairman locoed, 
and like the Pied Piper was leading the National Educa- 
tion Association to destruction, when two ‘noble women’ 
started a song that broke the spell and saved the Na- 
tional Education Association from some terrible fate, 
no one knows what; they nobly sprang to the rescue and 
saved the day; the horrors of Bolshevism 
averted.” 

Now let us examine that :— 

1. The fact is, I was the first to suggest singing. I 
cannot sing—not even the scale; otherwise I should have 
started the singing myself. As soon as I made the an- 
nouncement that the meeting could not be held till 11 
o’clock, that until that hour we could do nothing, not 
even adjourn, I said: “We cannot adjourn; we might 
disperse and come together at 11 o’clock, or we might 
fill in the interim by singing some songs— a ‘community 
sing.’” In a few minutes Strayer and Crabtree arrived 
and when it became evident that I would stand pat on my 
refusal to allow the proceedings to go on by unanimous 
consent, pandemonium broke loose. During the distur- 
bance ] was the recipient of many “compliments” of 


Dear Mr. Winship: 


were thus 
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which this is typical: One wrathy member, in a voice 
loud enough to be heard by a dozen of those who were 
standing and moving about, remarked, shaking his fist: 
“Damn you, you’re the most stubborn man I ever saw. 
It is an outrage to hold up this meeting in the way you 
are doing; get out of here and go where you belong; you 
ought to be thrown out.” 

When the commotion had somewhat subsided, Strayer 
got the song leader forward to the platform and an- 
nounced a “community sing”—the very thing I had sug- 
gested just before he arrived. One of the “noble women” 
said: “Let us sing ‘America.’ ” 
to it. 


And that is all there was 
Several songs were sung, some suggested by indi- 
viduals in the audience, but most of them by the song 
leader. Twenty minutes later—about forty minutes hav- 
ing thus been consumed, (twenty by Strayer’s tardiness 
and twenty in singing) I estimated that the formal, 
routine business to be done would fill the remaining 
time till 11 o’clock; and knowing that the voting stage of 
the important matter to be taken up could not be 
reached before noon, when the Milwaukee teachers 
would arrive from the park where they were supervis- 
ing the children’s parade, I withdrew my objection to 
proceeding with formal business, frankly stating my 
reason, namely, that to have begun at 9 o’clock would 
have disfranchised the Milwaukee teachers. Some one 
evidently has imposed on you and given you a “bum 
steer” as to what the “two noble women” did. 

2. “Saved the National 
“saved the day.” 


Education Association,” 
This is all moonshine, bunkum, poppy- 
cock. Here is the proof. If there 


was any saving, the 
National Education Association 


must 
from something; either (a) it was 


saved 
saved from the un- 
holy and vicious machinations of Gillan, Miss Haley and 
their crowd, or (b) from the calamity of adopting the 
proposed plan of reorganization. 


have been 


Surely not (a), for we accomplished everything to the 
dot of an i and the crossing of a t that we set out to do. 
How then could it be possible that the singing of a song 
—or anything else—saved the National Education Asso- 
ciation from the Dragon by paralyzing him, seeing that 
the Dragon accomplished thoroughly and to the 
most his fell design, did all he tried to do 
Owen plan of reorganization? 


utter- 
headed off the 
through six National 


I have been Education Associa- 


tion “fights,” always working with the “insurgents” and 
sometimes doing my part in a small way in leadership: 
beginning at the St. 1x90 


1889?) 


Paul meeting in 
“Czar Canfield” refused to entertain an 
appeal from the decision of the chair, declaring that the 
National 


rules of 


(or was it 
when 


proceedings of the Education Association were 





ot subject to the 


parliamentary 
Then at 


procedure! 


Milwaukee in 1897, when we secured the firs? 


gain for democracy, albeit much less than we set out to 
get. Then at Boston in 1903, where Butler and Eliot met 
their Waterloo when they tried to undo the little that 
National Edu- 
Asbury Park the year 
we were completely defeated; the steam roller was run 


had been done in 1897 to democratize the 


cation Association. But at 


next 
over us, but the minutes show that in the face of certain 
defeat by the New York contingent led by Maxwell we 
made a strong fight to the last ditch. 
Mrs. Young in 1910. That 


tune favored us; Butler and Maxwell 


Then came the 


election of was easy; for- 
absent in 
and latest, 
1919, is the only sharply contested fight in which I ever 


were 
Europe and Dougherty in Joliet. The sixth 
participated in which the side I was on won every thing. 
The 


Owen-Strayer forces were no* saved from us; we got 


Then where does the “saving” come in under (a)? 
their scalps. 


Now look at I put upon 
your words, but which probably you did not intend: I 


(b)—the meaning which 


was not aware that those two “noble women” were on 


383 
our side—in fact I do not think they were. And I am 
very sure we did not swerve a hair’s breadth in our ac- 
tion nor vary the course of our steam roller by a frac- 
tion of an inch because of anything they did. The sug- 
gestion that the singing helped us defeat the Owen plan 
is mere silly twaddle. We needed no help. We had a 
three-fifths, perhaps a two-thirds majority. With such 
backing one would be a chump or ignorant of parliamen- 
tary rules of procedure.to allow one’s self to be beaten. 

The fight was won during the two days preceding. At 
11 o’clock the evening before the meeting Mr. 
realized that he was in a losing fight, admitted 
agreed with us on a plan of procedure—a_ protocol of 
surrender which he publicly announced in the meeting. 
He was as straight as a gun barrel in carrying out the 
terms agreed on. Strayer was not. 

A word about the minutes: I wish you would read the 
minutes of the six meetings I have referred to above. 
They will refresh your memory on some matters which 
you have probably forgotten. 

Yours cordially, 


Owen 
it, and 





S. Y. Gillan. 


—— = 


“CONTENTED TEACHERS.” 


BY ELIZABETH LESLIE, IN LOS ANGELES SCHOOL JOURNAL 


In the course of his speech at Clune’s Auditorium, 
on January 17, Ole Hansen of Seattle remarked :— 

“The reasgn our foreigners do not become Ameri- 
canized is because the American people have refused 
to tax themselves sufficiently to adequately 
their schools and teachers. the 
the teachers of America. Twenty-five mil-, 
lions of our young people are being taught by 750,000 
American teachers, whose average daily wage is 
$1.43 per day. During the war. the American public 
increased teachers’ average pay thirteen 
cents per day. (I understand you people of Los An- 
geles did fairly well by your teachers; but I do not 
know just how well, for I have not been given the 
figures.) 


support 
I wish to speak in 
cause of 


generously 


“I am speaking especially for the American teach- 


ers, for no one ever does for the American 


We do not give them proper social recog- 
nition,—the social 


speak 
teachers. 
status of society for which their 
trained intellects properly prepare them. We do not 
pay them adequate salaries—salaries which will en- 
able them to have a high standard of living to which 
they are also by all rights entitled. Much 
they continue onward in professional 
enables the 
outfit of clothing in 
Instead, a skirt is purchased one year, 
year it is turned, the next 


less can 
their training 


on a which never even American 


purchase an 


salary 
teacher to entire 
any one 


the 


year. 
next waist, 
nec- 


dis- 


used as a 
and in its final year, does duty as a hat. 
essary makeshifts on the 


These 


part of teachers’ breed 
imparted 


children. 


discontent which but be 
25,000,000 young 


“Colonel Roosevelt once said 


content,—a cannot 


to our school 


that if it 


American 


were not tor 


the American teachers the nation in one century 
would be dissolved. He was one famous American 
who appreciated and pleaded for the cause of the 


American teachers.” 

Mr. then that he 
was the father of a real American family of ten chil- 
dren, and that he knew the value of a good teacher 
and of a 


Hansen continued by telling us 


contented teacher—conditions which can 


only be brought about by better pay. 
reminded us that a 


In closing, he 


certain condensed-milk company 


advertised the fact that their milk was the best, be- 
cause it came from contented cows. If contented 
cows produce better milk, how much better service 
will come from contented teachers. 
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SOVIETS IN GERMANY. 
In spite of the large concessions which the 
Ebert Government, on its return to Berlin, made 
to the labor leaders, the more radical elements, 
led by the Spartacans, refused to be pacified and 


kept up their demonstrations, establishing sdvig¢t, 


governments in many towns and cities. The en- 
tire industrial region about Essen fell into the 
hands of revolutionary workmen, and Red armies 
of formidable size concentrated near Munster 
and Wesel. The soviet revolutionists opened 
the prisons and released prisoners of all classes; 
requisitioned provisions and other commodities 
without pay, and ordered the bourgeoisie to sur- 
render all firearms on penalty of being brought 
before the revolutionary tribunal. Throughout 


a large part of Germany the conditions closely 
resembled those in Bolshevik Russia. 
RUSSIAN AND GERMAN REDS. 
Despatches from Berlin, Coblenz and_ other 


points report that Russian Red army officers are 
directing the German Sparticides, whose army is 
being rapidly organized and armed on the exact 
model of Trotzky’s forces. The revolution was 
originally planned for May 1, but the leaders de- 
cided that the fiasco of the Kapp monarchist 
movement gave them an opportunity to hasten 


‘their plans, and to start a Red mobilization in 


Germany, which had been prepared up to the 
smallest details. Trotzky is credited with an 
ambition to bring Red Russia into close alliance 
with Red Germany, and through this alliance to 
dominate the nations of the world. 


A SCRAP OF PAPER. 


Whatever else may be doubtful about affairs in 
Germany, and the rivalries and hostilities of dif- 
ferent groups and factions, there can be no 
doubt that, under whatever Government, Ger- 
many is treating the Versailles Treaty precisely 
as she treated the treaty with Belgium, as “a 
scrap of paper.” It has been discovered that 
she has at least 12,000 3-inch field guns, 
whereas the Versailles Treaty limited her to 204; 
and that she has 6,000 airplanes intact, whereas 
the Treaty required her to destroy them all. In- 
stead of reducing her armed force to 200,000 
men, as the Treaty demanded, she has from a 
million and a half to two million men now under 
arms, under various designations. It is no won- 
der that France realizes the necessity of pre- 
paredness against new attacks, and that she re- 
sents having these necessary preparations char- 
acterized as “imperialism.” 

A CAMPAIGN OF ASSASSINATIONS. 

The more extreme Sinn Feiners are giving 
their movement for the liberation of Ireland the 
form of a campaign of assassinations. Almost 
every day brings a new tragedy—constables and 
officers of the government being usually the vic- 
tims. Many of the murders are committed in 
broad daylight, and sometimes in crowded streets. 
The most melancholy crime of the sort was on 
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the morning of March 26, in Dublin, when Alan 
Bell, a magistrate, seventy years old, and for 
many years an Official of the royal constabulary, 
was dragged by a gang, some of whom were 
masked, from a crowded tram car, and shot four 
times in cold blood before the eyes of the pas- 
sengers. The assassins ran away, and no ar- 
rests were made. 


THE THIRD TERM QUESTION. 

The question whether President Wilson intends 
to seek, or to permit, his nomination for a third 
term in the Presidential office remains unsolved, 
so tar as any utterance of his is concerned. The 
party managers are a good deal perplexed by his 
reticence. The matter was brought rather 
sharply to the front on March 25 by a vigorous 
speech by Congressman Humphreys of Missis- 
sippi, attacking the third-term idea, and bringing 
forward many arguments and historical prece- 
dents against it. A striking feature of the oc- 
casion was the warmth of the applause which 
greeted the speech from the Democratic side of 
the House. Simultaneously with this speech, 
and an indication that a third-term movement is 
well under way, members of Congress and others 
received a letter from the American Tariff Re- 
form League, asking support for a proposed 
“drafting” of Wilson and Marshall for re-election. 
and soliciting subscriptions for a publication to 
promote that enterprise. 


ANOTHER STRIKE OF LONGSHOREMEN. 

A strike of 8,000 longshoremen engaged in 
coastwise traffic has, for ten days or more, ef- 
fectually tied up coastwise shipping. At last 
counts ninety-nine ships were idle and thousands 
of dollars worth of perishable foodstuffs were 
rotting on the piers in southern ports, and all 
forms of business depending on water transporta- 
tion were practically paralyzed. The longshore- 
men demand increase of wages which the manag- 
ers insist cannot be granted unless freight rates 
are raised. Southern planters and farmers, who 
find their products threatened with destruction 
because of the impossibility of marketing them, 
are appealing to the President to intervene. 

CONTROL OF COAL PRICES ABANDONED. 

President Wilson, on March 23, issued an or- 
der for the abandonment of government control 
over bituminous coal prices, and asked miners 
and operators to negotiate a new working agree- 
ment on the basis of the majority report of the 
coal strike settlement commission. Under this 
report the miners will receive an increase of 
twenty-seven per cent. in wages, entailing, it is 
estimated, an added annual cost of $200,000,000. 
With government control abandoned this in- 
crease, and probably more, will be figured into 
the cost to the consumer. The President ac- 
companied his order with a warning against 
profiteering. If the proposed basis is agreed 
upon the arrangement will run from April 1, 1920, 
to March 31, 1922. The strike settlement com- 
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mission strongly urges a general policy of buying 
the winter’s supply of coal before July 1, and 
storing it. 


LABOR IN THE CAMPAIGN. 


From present appearances labor will figure in 
the approaching campaign along two quite dif- 
ferent lines. On the one hand, those who fol- 
low Mr. Gompers’ leadership, and the policy 
urged officially by the American Federation of 


Labor, will do all that they can to defeat candi- 
dates for all offices whom they regard as hostile, 
and to elect those who are friendly. On the 
other hand, those labor groups that believe that 
by this method the labor vote cannot be sep- 
arated from the vote of the established political 
parties prefer to connect themselves with the 
Labor Party, and vote for its ticket. In Chicago 
and in New York the latter element seems to 
be dominant. 





THE APPLICATION OF SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD TO THE DETERMINATION OF 
THE CURRICULUM IN ARITHMETIC—(I.) 


Continued from page 377. 





Jones”. These positive studies by Dr. Ayres and 
Dr. Jones were based upon actual usage instead 
of opinion. They were positive in nature instead 
of negative, and the immediate result was to 
relieve the schools of a useless burden in spell- 
ing by reducing the word list by from 25 to 50 


9. Leonard P. Ayres, “Vocabularies of Personal and 
Business Letters,’ Bulletin E-126, Division of Educa- 
tion, Russell Sage Foundation. 

10. W. F. Jones, “Concrete Materials of English Spell- 
ing,” Bulletin of the University of South Dakota. 


per cent. The positive study in arithmetic points 
to similar results. 

Preliminary report of the study of the actual 
usage of arithmetic was made at the Kansas 
City meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence." It will be sufficient to report the 
method of the survey, together with a sum- 
mary of the results, omitting many of the by- 
products, which, while of considerable interest, 
are not essential in order to understand the sig- 
nificance of the study from the standpoint of 
determining the subject-matter of arithmetic. 





11. G. M. Wilson, “A Survey of the Social and Busi- 
ness Usage of Arithmetic,” Seventeenth Year Book of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, 
pp. 128-142. 
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Is the attention of your students of history focused primarily on the distant past, or is history to them a 
continuous story culminating in the present, with many indications of future progr s; ? 


—From Macmillan’s ‘‘Round Robin.”’ 
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SONG TREASURY. Compiled and edited by Harriet 
Garton Cartwright. Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 7 by 9%. 

“The Song Treasury” furnishes appropriate music for 
school assemblies and community  choruses,—groups 
wherein singers of varying ages and unequal in musical 
ability unite in singing for the sheer joy and companion- 
ability of it. United singing of school assembly or com- 
munity chorus should not be directed toward the attain- 
ment of the results accomplished by a highly trained 
group of singers, proficient in part-singing. It should 
rather be self-expressive and have its greatest value in 
the sincerity and heartiness with which the singers par- 
ticipate. For this purpose no material is more beautiful 
than the national and _ folk-songs of many _ nations, 
through which are expressed the many vital moods and 
experiences of life. 

The charm of the folk song is in its melodic beauty. 
Often it needs neither vocal nor instrumental harmoniza- 
tion. Therefore it is most suitable for unison singing. 
The songs are neither too low nor too high. They are 
pitched comfortably for the adolescent voice and yet 
not below the range of the child-voice. 

There are fifteen patriotic and national songs, six 
student songs; fifty-one folk songs—English, Scotch, 
Irish, Welsh, Italian, Spanish, Bohemian, French, Rus- 
sian, Swedish, Icelandic, Hebrew, American—and forty 
hymns and carols. 


ANIMAL-LAND CHILDREN, OR THE CONTEST 
FOR THE MAGIC GLASSES. By Margaret 
Flora. Illustrated by Helen Geraldine Hodge. 
Cloth. Price, 55 cents. 

THE LIKE-TO-DO STORIES. By Laura Rountree 
Smith. Illustrated by L. Kate Deal. Cloth. Price. 
55 cents. 


NONSENSE RHYMES AND ANIMAL STORIES, 


For Language Teaching in the Primary Grades. By. 
i § g j ) 


Alhambra Deming. Illustrated by Florence White 
Williams. 

Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company. 

These three books are exceedingly attractive in their 
illustrations, equal in this respect to holiday books, and 
they are helpful for instruction. 

The “Nonsense Rhymes” are focused for the teaching 
of correct English by telling animal stories in rhyme. We 
have rarely seen anything more ingenious than the scheme 
here developed for teaching little people how to avoid the 
more common mistakes. 

“The Like-to-Do Stories” are equally ingenious. in 
their scheme for improving the child’s manners and in 
the education of traits. 

“Animal-Land Children” is an attractive way to 
awaken an interest in animals, giving worthwhile facts 
incidentally. 


A FIELD AND LABORATORY GUIDE IN PHYSI- 
CAL NATURE-STUDY. By Elliot R. Downing, 
School of Education, The University of Chicago. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

The publishers do not overstate the case when they 
say that it is “a long-looked-for and much-needed book.” 
The author also makes an important suggestion: “It is 
unfortunate that the term nature-study has come to con- 
note chiefly experience with living things and that in 
practice the nature-study work largely neglects that rich 
field of physical science that lies so close to the child: 


the stars that stimulate his wonder, the rocks and min- 
erals which he collects with such delight, the toys and 
home appliances from which he may obtain such a wealth 
of useful experience.” 

The loose-leaf scheme with an abundance of blank 
leaves makes this a genuine field book. 





THE SUBSTANCE OF A DREAM. By F. W. Bain. 
New York: G. P. Putman’s Sons. Cloth. Price, $1.15. 
This-is a Hindu story in which old Asiatic traditions or 

superstitions and inheritances are, revealed in a de- 

lightful way. Whoever.is interested in such revela- 
tions will find great joy in the people whom Mr. Bain 
brings upon the stage. The characters are wholly 
unlike any that could be staged in any other way. 

Some one has described Mr. Bain’s people as having 

character, as there are colors in moonlight, a charac- 

ter with a common beauty in all its diversities. 


WIND AND BLUE WATER. By Laura Armistead 
Carter. Boston: The Cornhill Company. Price $1.25. 
There are gathered in this attractive volume ten War 

Poems, five Songs of the Long Trail, and twelve other 

poems. 


HISTORY OF THE THRIFT MOVEMENT IN 
AMERICA. By S. W. Straus. With cartoons by 
Rollin Kirby of the New York World. Lippincott’s 
Thrift Text Series. Edited by Arthur H. Chamberlain, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth. Price, 
$1.50. 

What labor did to win the war thrift must do to pay 
for the war. The only hope of making a democracy 
worth saving is by developing a generation of thrifty 
men and women. In the largest view the New America, 
the new democracy is in the public schools of America 
today. If the twenty-five million children of today do 
not eliminate the loafer, the thriftless, the spendthrift, if 
they do not magnify the absolute necessity of conserving 
time, energy, and capital our grandchildren will inherit 
a nation whose “decline and fall” will be as much more 
tragic than that of the Roman Empire as our World War 
was more tragic than any the world ever saw before. 

It is useless to teach boys and girls to compute interest 
if it is to be applied to other people’s dollars. Faith in 
democracy without the thrift of democracy is like the 
old-time balloon, which went up all right but only went 
where the freaky winds took it. As long as an air craft 
had to be lighter than air it was a mere toy. Thrift is 
the science and art of flying in a heavier-than-air ma- 
chine. Thrift always enables a man to know where he is 
going and how to go where he wants to go. It always 
has a bank account to draw against. What Herbert 
Hoover and Julius H. Barnes were to the feeding of the 
army and the Allies, S. W. Straus and Arthur H. Cham- 
berlain are in the saving of America democracy for the 
world. The revolution of democracy without the evolu- 
tion of democracy will give us a reign of terror. The 
evolution of thrift is the only thing that can preserve 
the virtues of the revolution for freedom. 





Oculists and Physicians 

AV Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes mat v years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE E 

REMEDY COMPANY. Chicaxo. IIL 
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New Records 
for Your School 


These records are the latest educational material from the Columbia laboratory. They cover a 
wide range of school work and will bring fresh inspiration and provide food for thought to many 
students. They will open their eyes to the beauties of nature, teach them the wonders of the 
bird life, the customs of the Indians, teach them lessons in music and modern languages, and 
put new vigor into their physical life. Every boy and girl will be interested in all these records. 











PRIMARY SONGS BIRD CALLS 
These children’s songs for school and home are taken from the new Edu- culiend bideiens an owe y Bai ge gb tees To teach children the 
cational Music Course published by Ginn & Company, and the recordings Bird c i e mis : ' 
have the approval of the publishers. They are worthy eramples for imitation a i ‘alls—An Evening in Birdland. — Bird imitations by ) 
dw: ~ ‘on (Robin, Veery, Wood Thrush, Cricket, Whip- 
by the children. poor-wil A-2860 
o * Wind Song—Miechi " me Bird Calls Birdland pachodies Bird imitations by Baw: ard -«-s 
ood orning—Win ng—Mischievous rownies. Avis (Baltimore Oriole, Cardinal Grosbeak, Rose-breasted oc 
Brom che soma Melodies (Ginn & Co.) Sung by Marion ( a-2868 Grosbeak, Robin, Brown Thrasher, Carolina Wren) 
Pe. PD 6b oben tice tems ceed Dine oedensaenevape eae 10-inch 
My Fiddle—The Eskimo—The Whistles. From Primary ( 85c INDIAN MUSIC 
Melodies (Ginn & Co.)....Sung by Marjorie B. Brundage Children learn more about the true nature of the Indian by listening to 
his music for five minutes than by studying about him for an hour 
ee—4 See peony, or Educational Music Deer Dance—Rogue River Indians (Skilton) _ . 
ourse¢ irst Reader (G nn é a) Masteste B, Brandene | A-200? Columbia Orchestra A-6131 
Sung by Marjorie ee \ Ft O-inch War Dance—Cheyenne Indians (Skilton) 12-inch 
In Shadowtown—The Out ee Deters. a | 85c Columbia Orchestra} $1-25 
New Educational Music Course—First Reader (Ginn & Co.) Hiawatha’s De aa 
; ag tee eee taal parture—My Bark Canoe (Ojibway Indian 
Sung by Marjorie B. Brundage —_............ i.e Bentley B: at A-3083 
Lich 4 Shad Lullab A St r N Ed — Prayer—(Omaha ‘Indian one). Love = aa 10-inch 
ght and Shadow—Lullaby—A Story. from New duca- eG IIIS + eo * 3entley Ball! 85c 
tional Music Course—First Reader (Ginn & Co.) 
Sung by Marjorie B. Brundage rote ot 4 NATURE STUDY 
The Passing Soldiers—O, Tiny Boat. From New Educa- Be The Children’s stories of Garis and Burgess are classics in every home 
tional Music Course— First oa «& ¢ <3 B i today. There is no better way to teach the lessons of Nature 
Sung by. Marjorie B. Brundage 
Jimmie and the Waterfall................... H. R. Gs aris | ~ —. 
Flowers Asleep—The Mermaid’s Home. From New Edu- Uncle Wiggily and the Birds. .....2.221221 1. H. R. Garis {" gse 
cational Music Course—Intermediate Song Reader (Ginn “ c 
& CO.) «1... eee eee eee Sung by Marjorie B. Brundage —— Peter Rabbit Plays Joke............... Thornton ee yee A 
The Fairy Ring—Heroes—The Ships of the Sky. From the { “"; Little Joe Otter's Slipper Slide........ Thornton Burgess 
New E 3 ee al Music Course—Intermediate Song Reader j $1.25 
(Ginn & Co.) ..... ....Sung by Marjorie B. Brundage ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
6129 
William Tell Overture. Part I.. ..-Columbia Orchestra 1A 
™ Dr dier—An Ill Wind that Blew Somebod , a -12- inch 
e — a = B ° due sd ths emanation om ae William Tell Overture. Part II...... Columbia Orche estra f $1.25 
Weader (Ginn & Co}... Sung by Marjorie B. Brundage 10-inch William Tell Overture. Part III.....Columbia Orchestra ( $130 
| tn ae The mate Fae sag Poy Educa- 85c William Tell Overture Part IV...... Columbia Orche stra | a. 25 
tiona usic Course—Secon eader Inn if) 
Sung by Marjorie B. Brundage Orpheus in Hades—Overture. Part I.. Cincinnati Orche stra ( 12- ieee 
Orpheus in Hades. Part Il.......... Cincinnati Orche: stra \ ‘$1.50 


BAND MARCHES 


A band march is the backbone of physical drill. These stirring 
marches have been recorded and timed srecially for schools. 


Assomsbiy Marclh........ccesecess Columbia Band tf 12- yn 4 





a eee Columbia Band $1.25 
Spirit of Victory (Cogswell)...... Columbia Band —, 
Connecticut March (Nassann)...Columbia Band $1.25 
FRENCH STORIES 
Le Petit Chaperon Rouge (Red Riding Hood)— 
French Story...............Marguerite Clément A-7542 
Le Renard et la Petite Poule (The Fox and the )12-inch 
Little Red Hen)—French Story. a $1.25 
Ms it é t 
Le Bonne Femme et Son Biquet (The Old Wom- | COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO 
an and Her Goat)......... Marguerite Clément | A- ae 4 _ Educ ational Department I 
Histoire de Cendrillon (Candessta) —French 2-inc Woolworth Building, New York City 
Ae See) Ae Marguerite Clément ‘$1. 25 


Please send the following Literatur: 
Le Savetier et le Financier (La Fontaine) (The } 


Cobbler and the Banker)—French Story 
Marguerite Clément A-7544 
Apres la Batielle (After the Battle). (Victor Hugo) }12-inch 
Marguerite Clément | $1.25 
Jeanne Au Pain Sec (Jane Put on Dry Bread)— | 
French Story...............Marguerite Clément } 


Send the Coupon for Educational Literature 


(Check subject desired) 
Educational Record Catalog [] 
Literature and Musi [] 
Musical Measurement Manual [ | 


Biel 
Grafonola Catalog [| 





Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 








Doors rittea with lock and key. Educational Department Name 

Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY : Towr - 
a ore ee eenenesne Woolworth Bldg., New York j Stat ; 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 















. e o 
School Books Beginning to Show Wear? 
About this time of the year unprotected school books 
begin to show wear—and once the depreciation starts 


the book quickly goes to ruin. 


There is only one salvation for books that have begun to 
show the effects of hard usage— give them the supporting 


protection of 


olden Book Covers 


The tough, fibrous covers that take all the hard knocks 


instead of the book. 


PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


COMPANY 

















MASSACHUSETTS 





EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school] adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings ‘to be Held 


JULY. 
4-10: National Education  Associa- 
tion. Salt Lake City, Utah. Secre- 


tary, J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Washington, 
mm . €. 
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COLORADO. 


Colorado has attacked the problem 
of Americanizing her 80,000 foreign- 
born citizens. Governor Shoup has 
appointed an Americanization com- 
mittee in every community in the 
state to promote the good work; and 
to meet the needs of the many 
Americanization projects springing 
up here, there and everywhere Presi- 
dent J. G. Crabbe of Colorado 
Teachers College has authorized the 
introduction of a special program of 
study for teachers of foreigners. 
The program’ will contain four 
courses designed to meet the peculiar 
needs of teachers engaged in solving 
this most vital teaching problem in 
our country today. Generally speak- 
ing the program will cover four 
phases of the work and will include 
four courses of study, the sociologi- 
cal aspects, practical attack, specific 
subjects to be taught and how to 
teach them, with special stress on 
English, Civics, and Economics. 


CONNECTICUT. 

In spite of the fact that most of 
the cities and towns have granted 
bonuses and _ salary increases to 
teachers during the past year, in a 
few cases the checks are being held 
up by town officials on the ground 
that the increases are  unconstitu- 
tional. The twenty-fourth amend- 
ment to the Connecticut constitution 
provides that “Neither the General 
Assembly nor any County, City, 
Borough, Town, or School District 





shall have the power to pay or grant 
any extra compensation to any pub- 
lic officer or employee, agent or ser- 
vant, or increase the compensation of 
any public officer or employee, to 
take effect during the cuntinuance in 
office of any person whose - salary 
might be increased thereby, or in- 
crease the pay or compensation of 
any public contractor above the 
amount specified in the contract.” 
The latest move in the controversy 
is a writ served on the treasurer of 
the city of Wallingford seeking to 
force him to pay salary increases ap- 
proved by the board of finance. The 
matter will be settled in the courts. 


PLYMOUTH. The 1920-21 salary 
schedule recently adopted by the 
town of Plymouth provides for a 
minimum salary of $1,000 for nor- 
mal graduates and $1,200 for grad- 
uates of colleges. Principals of ele- 
mentary schools of four rooms are 
to receive $25 in addition to the regu- 
lar schedule, principals of six rooms 
will receive $50 additional. The 
town recently voted to build a new 
elementary school at a cost not to ex- 
ceed $43,000. 


GEORGIA, 
ATLANTA. The school situation 


in and about Atlanta has become so 
critical that city and county officials 
have decided on a plan of consolida- 
tion which they will strive to have 
enacted into law by the legislature 
this summer. 

The chief features of the plan are 
these :— 

1. Abolish both present city and 
county boards of education. 

2. Substitute a board of five mem- 
bers, three of whom shall be resi- 
dents of the city and two of the 
county; all to be elected by the 
county at large. 

3. Authorize the board to levy a 
school tax of seventy-five cents on 
the $100 of property valuations for 
operation and maintenance, and to 
levy, when necessary, an additiona)] 
tax of twenty-five cents on the $100 
for building purposes. The tax ti be 
levied on the county’ assessment 
basis. 

4. Give the board absolute contro] 
of the schools. 


ILLINOIS. 
OAK PARK. Population 
an increase of 104.8 per cent. 


39,830, 


INDIANA. 
Newcastle has gained 46 per cent. 
or 5,012 in the last ten years. 
IOWA. 
MASON CITY. Population 20,065, 


an increase of 78.7 per cent. 





KANSAS. 
ELDORADO. Population 


: 10,995 ; 
an increase Of 251.4 per cent. 





: _ MAINE. 
LEWISTON. Bates College has 
chosen as its. president “lifton 


D. Gray. 
MASSACHUSETTS». 

SPRINGFIELD. A flat annual: in- 
crease of $200 in the salaries of the 
800 principals, supervisors and teach- 
ers in the Springfield schools, to go 
into effect September 1, in addition 
to the increases already incorporated 
in the city budget to become effec- 
tive on that date, has been voted by 
the school board for recommenda- 
tion to the city council for action. 

At the present time the maximum 
salary for teachers in Springfield in 
the elementary grades and the first 
year junior high school is $1,350. 
The maximum for the eighth grade, 
or the second-year junior high 
school, is $1,400. The third-year 
junior high maximum is $1,450. The 
maximum for women teachers in 
the senior high schools. is $1,800 and 
that for men teachers $2,300. There 
is no scheduled salary for department 
heads, the pay depending upon ex~ 
perience and ability. 


NEW MEXICO. 

The teachers of the state at their 
last association meeting passed a 
resolution that the minimum salary 
should be $1,200. 

NEW YORK. 

Educational attention in New York 
state is closely held by the Lock- 
wood-Donohue bill by which half 
the salaries of teachers in cities 
state. The 





would be paid by the 
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© By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 
| 


sll DANGER SIGNALS 
| : FOR> 
| TEACHERS 


A> E- WINSHIP 








HIS timely, inspiring book by the brilliant editor of the Journal of Education 
will make a strong appeal to all teachers. It was written to help them meet the 
new conditions which have arisen in the profession of teaching and points the way to success. 











\ 





Constructive, practical and glowing with common sense, every sentence has a positive value. The 
teacher’s responsibilities, opportunities and problems in the classroom and out are discussed with the 
clearrtess and understanding for which Dr. Winship is noted. 


Every person associated with the educational system would find this vital book stimulating and no 
teacher can afford to be without one of the most interesting and helpful volumes on the teaching vocation 
ever published. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


Danger Signals in School Danger Signals Out of School Education Must Be Achievement 
Don’t Undervalue Your Opportunity Enemies, Friends, Public Sentiment Triumphs of the Schools 

Don’t Underestimate Responsibility Perfection of Technique Teaching for Love and Wage 
Avoid the Retarder The Awkward Squad Real Democracy in Education 
The Atmosphere Equipment for Appreciation Don’t Be EducationallySuperstitious 
Think in Large Units Adaptation Is Education Over the Top 

Problem vs. Example Professional Aims Have Changed Get Out of a Treadmill 

Lessons from the War The Skillful Accompanist Teachers Win the Battles 

The Psychology of the New Significance of Leadership Thinking in Three Dimensions 


Price, $1.25; by Mail, $1.35 


FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers, 433 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 























-A TIMELY BOOKLET 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY STUDY 


Ra “Grow a Vegetable Garden” 


PLO) BUN HY Written by a Practical Gardener of many 
GARDEN years experience. 


— How to Get a Start—When to Plant—Cultiva- 
tion—Hot Beds— Transplanting — Vegetable 
Garden Plan and Chart—Care of the Garden— 
Insect Pests-—-How to Store Vegetables— Home, 
Community and School Gardens—An Acre Gar- 





den on Every Farm— 44 pages, fully illustrated. 


Send 5 cents for a copy of this booklet and receive also a catalogue of other educational 
booklets and helpful suggestions. 

We have no desire to make money out of our material. We only wish to help you 
make your work more effective. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
PG.HOLDEN DIRECTOR 





HARVESTER BLDG. CHICAGO 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. * 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 15 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade 


TEACHERS! 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
6-Fifth Ave. | Chicago, Illy 28 E, Jackson Blvd. 
Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Portland. Ore., 509 Journal Bidg, 
Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


WE ‘CAN PLACE YOU IN GOOD POSITIONS. 


REGISTER NOW, 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS! “*iissdners Give Us ATRIAL. 
COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY ****sticscs:* “* Denver, Colorado 











G4 E. Van Buren St. 


FREE REGISTRATION 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EVERY Office WORKS for EVERY Registrant— 
No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 
NEW YORK 
Flatiron Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Globe Bldg. 


CLAR 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
N. Y. Life Bldg. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
110-112 E, Lexington St, 
SPOKANE, WASH, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 














Go to Europe at Our Expense _ 


A few tours to organizers of small parties. 


Write today for plan and programs. 


UNIVERSITY TOURS, 
Box Y 426, Wilmington, Delaware 











| 


Cabinet Cases 


for your 


CARD CATALOG 


Sizes 1, 2, 4, 6, 9 and 12 Trays 


Write for prices on 
larger unit cases 


We do not recommend solid’ 


cases of more than 12 trays 


Workmanship, Finish, Material 
All of the Very Best 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Democrat 





Printing Company 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Have you our new catalog 


of Library Supplies for School 
|Libraries ? 














minimum pay of teachers, now $800 
in the schools of New York state, 
could be raised to $1,200, and the 
gradations of advancement in pay 
could be made attractive enough to 
bring into the profession men and 
women of talent and character, whe 
would be satisfied to devote their 
lives to the work. 

Startling figures are being set 
forth by the press to show how fast 
the teaching profession is being de- 
pleted through lack of proper pay. 
Further figures show that in a recent 
week in New York city 62,700 chil- 
dren were- sent home through short- 
age of teachers. 

SYRACUSE. Population 
an increase of 25.1 per cent. 

WATERTOWN. The school board 
has passed a resolution providing a 
minimum. salary of $1,000 for high 
school teachers with eight annual in- 
crements of $60, making the maxi- 
mum salary $1,480. Teachers with 
five years’ experience or more wil] be 
credited with ‘five increments, start- 
ing next September with a salary of 


171,647; 


$1,300. For the grade teachers a 
minimum salary of $800 is provided, 


with eight’ annual increments of $50. 
with a maximum of $1,200. Credit of 
five increments was also provided 
for teachers with five or more years 
of experience, such teachers starting 
with salaries of $1,050 next Septem- 
ber. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
The last 


teachers’ salaries. 


legislature increased its 
Rural teachers 
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salaries were doubled. Other teach. 
ers. received fifty per-cent. increase. 
DURHAM. The board of educa- 
tion has published an eight-page 
pamphlet entitled “Teachers’ Qualifi- 
cations and Salary Schedule.” For 
the purpose of determining salaries 
teachers are divided into classes. In 
the lowest class the minimum is 
$1,000 and maximum §1, 300. In the 
highest class $1,400 is minimum and 
maximum $2,000. Teachers with 


less 
than two years’ 


experience form a 
still lower class and must come up 
into one of the above’ mentioned 
classes before May 1, 1922, or be 
dropped by June 30, 1922. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 

















S fATE NORMAL SCHOOI, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeducs: 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


‘lementary school, for the junior 
high school. and for the commer. 
‘ial department of the _ schoo! 
. A: PITMAN, Principa! 
TA TE ‘NORMAL SCHOOL 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS .- 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principa!' 


ILVER SANDS 
ws Combines instruction in physica] 
tr 1ining, playground and recreation 
work with a real good-time vacation 
250 acres Bathing, swimming, fish- 
ing, anoeing. Land sports 
did equipment. 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Che Coolest Summer School 
East of the Rockies 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


Burlington on Lake Champlain 


A special school for teachers, July 5 to 
August 13. Courses in educational princi- 
ples for kindergarten, elementary and _ sec- 
ondary teachers, superintendents and prin- 








BY-THE-SEA. 


Splen- 





cipals. 

Teacher’s courses in English, French, 
Spanish, History, Sciences, Home Eco- 
nomics, Music, Art, Expression, Physical 


Training, Treatment of Sackwerd Children, 
and other subjects. 


For information address 
J. F. MESSENGER, Director 


~ HOME STUDY—FREE TUITION 


Why not become more efficient? 





Carnegie College has aided thou- 
sands. It can aid you. 

COURSES BY MAIL 
OVER 100 BRANCHES FROM 


WHICH TO SELECT 
The regular rates of tuition are 
very low. “Free Tuition” to ex- 
soldiers, and to representatives of 
the college. 
For special rates and “Free Tui- 
tion Plan” address 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 


PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING COORDINATED 





Palmer A egt erie 


Present ’ ee es RAVED PALMER 
METHOD: ‘PENMANSHIP. There is a separ book for each grade 
Educators everywhere s Id investigate y his la resenting t 1 $s 5 
study in spelling, the words written in tl st extensively taug penmanship st 
Bec ause the - rds in the Palmer M 1 lers ea I Me Pet I 
hey eliminate tl ecessat ess changing tl ec $s101 x 
ywression. Words used have been carefull selected | t K g t 
tested in one of the largest and most progressive New ‘ k ¢ I S 
, \ Snellers f +] ‘ liat ly g 
B.- ua Bae i g |’ AY ] 
shu Write our nearest foe for rt » ont matt ' 
THE ce N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, New York City Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 623 South Webash Ave,, Chicag 
4 4 a ee 


ween 


li in 


nate 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 

BROOKINGS. Since January 1, 
last, State College has lost seven 
members of her faculty and several 
more have resigned, to leave in the 
near future, all on account of the 
low salaries paid. These faculty 
members took positions paying them 
from $600 to $1,200 more than they 
were earning at the college. 

“All are relatively young men,” 
said President Willis E. Johnson, in 
discussing the matter, “thoroughly 
trained, with just enough experience 
to be well grounded but not enough 
to get into ruts, and are exactly the 
type of men which South Dakota and 
our educational institutions should 
not be permitted to lose.” 





TEXAS. 
AMARILLO. Population 15,499; 


an increase of 55.6 per cent. 





WASHINGTON. 

WALLA WALLA. The board of 
education has voted to call an elec- 
tion on April 6 to pass on the ques- 
tion of making a tax levy of 15 
mills. Under the law no levy of 
over 10 mills can be made by any 
board without calling a_ special 
election. 

The board has gone thoroughly 
over its budget and feels that 15 
mills will be the smallest levy pos- 
sible to meet the expenses. 





WISCONSIN. 
MADISON. Charles S. Meek of 
San Antonio comes here as superin- 
tendent. 





THE SEMINOLE INDIANS 

There is a romance attaching to 
the remnant of the Seminole In- 
dians. A constantly dwindling 
tribe since the Indian War of 1842, 
it has been moving about from is- 
land to island in the Florida Ever- 
glades. This contingent of the 
Seminole tribe refused to be re- 
moved to a Western reservation. 
At last the government has ar- 
ranged for an Everglade Reserva- 
tion of 100,000 acres. It is to be 
hoped that it is good land or land 
that can be made good. If the 
Everglades are to be drained and 
made fit for civilized habitation, 
there should be a good land area 
set apart for the Indians. If the 
alligators, the hunting of which is 
yet the main business of the Semi- 
noles, are to go the way of the buf- 
faloes of the Western plains, the 
wild huntsmen must be tutored to 
the farm game, no matter how re- 
luctant they may be to abandon the 
wild, carefree life of a water-cov- 
ered jungle. 

These Florida Seminoles are pure 
Indian they have not racially 
mixed with the whites. Notwith- 
standing the high price of alliga- 
tor leather, they are extremely 
poor — they barely live. Their sit- 
uation certainly appeals to gener- 
ous sympathy. It would be a pity 
to destroy their Arcadian life, but 
even Arcadia can perhaps be im- 
proved by a touch of civilization if 
the touch is not too cloying— 
Southern Workman. 








WANTED.—Representative to call 
on School Trustees. Good position 
for steady and reliable man. Write 
Stating age, school or other experi- 
ence and salary expected. All in- 
formation kept confidential. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 2A Park street. 
Boston, Mass. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES s s 


* * 

i L my work in . . . (city high school) exceedingly. I have never been so happy in 
| IK my teaching anywhere. If al] of the teachers you place are as pleased as 1, you 

should be receiving many kind words these MY College released to accept a $1600 position re- 

days,” writes a graduate of State Teachers cently. We are not able to place all our candi- 

dates nor to fill all the places which come to us, but when the fit can be made there WOR 

is satisfaction on both sides which makes it worth while to do only recommendation . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, “lew York 
for men from $1,500 to $2,800; for 


TEACHERS WANTED  e:ie:.e33 Sos ease 


TEACHERS—Either Normal School or College Graduates $100 to $180 per 
month. We represent the best paying schools in the country who. have 
long been our clients. 

ADDRESS: THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Also—New York, Denver, Spokane, 








FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [ith Avenue 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 





MERICAN :°:: 3 introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools and Famili 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and has filled hum- 


j dreds of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. E 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need & 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





C. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 16855 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
366 FIFTH AVENUE SUPctior people. We 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 











THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 


Telephone 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Beach 6606 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers, Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 













We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. , ° 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone Manager. 
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Music Teachers and Supervisors 


What meaning does the name of the world’s 
greatest musical instrument convey to you? 
Are YOU one of the thousands of happy American teachers who has discovered 
that this supreme instrument—the Victrola—can be more than a mere source of entertain- 
ment and pleasure; that it can be the teacher’s staunchest ally, ready for use in every hour 
of the day and in every branch of school work? 
The Victrola and Victor Records can serve you in: 


Music Appreciation and Music History 











Musical Literature Music Form: Suite, Sonata, Music of the Troubadours 

Interpretations: by the greatest | Symphony, etc. Old Rounds i 
artists Historical Instruments: Lute, Old Ne Spirituals < 
Instruments: by sight, sound, _ Bagpipes, etc. Native Music: Indian, Oriental ‘y 
and story Opera: Grand, Light, Comique Songs: Folk, Art, Ballad e 
Voices: qualities, combinations, Oratorio Nationality — 
etc. Ancient Music: Greek, Early | Customs K 
Ear Training: Discrimination Church, Gregorian, Latin ees 
Counterpoint Early English Music — 
Antiphony Music of the Crusades % 
Schools: Mediaeval, Classic, Romantic, Modern = 
Correlations ki 
English Literature Picture Study e 
Nature Study Penmanship rs 
Reading and Story Telling Geography = 
Americanization Mytbeeay f 

History Typewritin 


Foreign Language Study 


Peysical Education, Recreation and Play 





Singing Games Kindergarten Rhythms Marching wn 

Dancing Aesthetic Dancing Interpretative = 
Calisthener Fetes and Pageants Dancing ‘eh 

Drills: Flag, Rose, Wand, etc. | € 

Band Accompaniments for Commu- Victrola XXV . 

nity Singing: Rural Schools especially manufactured 4 


for School use 


This is the instrument that is 
, : : used in thousands of schools. 
For further information, consult any Victor Many years’ experience has 


and County Institutes 





: : proved itis the instrument best 
- dealer or write direct to arene i er ng nape ae 
: mire : 6 hen the Victrola is not in 
S MASTERS VOICI Educational Department use, the horn can be placed 
; . e A under y ag Son —_ = 
secure trom danger, and the 
Victor Talking Machine Co. cabinet can be locked to pro- 
d N tect it from a and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
Camden, N. re ane 
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